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To  Pcul  Van  Bodegravan  go  acclamations  for  his  fine  work  at  Port  Washington,  Naw  York.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Obarlin  consarvatory  of  music  with  a  master's  degree  from  New  York  university,  Mr.  Van 
Bodegravan  has  an  enviable  record  of  successes  with  high  school  music  groups.  Before  going  to  Port 
Washington  in  1932,  he  spent  two  years  in  a  combined  position  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  teaching  at 
MacMurray  college,  Illinois  college  and  the  public  schools.  Since  1934  both  his  band  and  his  orchestra 
have  rated  first  division  in  state  competition,  and  for  the  last  three  of  these  years,  these  groups  have 
received  national  ratings  of  superior.  His  a  cappela  choir  was  the  only  group  in  Class  B  to  be  ranked 
topmost  at  the  state  festival  of  1938.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  high  school  young  people  he  is 
directing  the  chorus  at  Adelphi  college  this  year.  He  is  the  author  of  "Organmng  a  School  Band", 
and  "A  CWinet  Method  for  Very  Young  Players."  For  a  hobby  and  a  sport,  Mr.  Van  Bodegravan 
enjoys  reading  and  he  plays  a  good  game  of  tennis.  His  pet  peeves  are  gum  chewers  and  whistlers. 
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It  is  my  personal  opinion,  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  The  School  Musician  is  the 
most  outstanding  and  popular  magazine 
published  for  the  instrumental  school 
music  field.  There  is,  furthermore,  one 
psychological  fact  that  I  would  like  to 
mention. 
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their  copies  bound  yearly  and  these 
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This  retention  value  which  your  mag¬ 
azine  enjoys  is  a  very  important  feature, 
not  only  to  the  advertiser,  but  also  to 
the  reader,  himself.  Needless,  to  say,  I 
cast  my  vote  for  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician.  E.  O.,  New  York  City. 
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the  pupils.  I  keep  and  re-read  the 
issues  over  and  over  and  the  whole 
family  enjoys  them,  too.  I  got  some 
binders  and  now  have  three  treasured 
volumes  of  School  Musicians.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  when  I  entered  the  band  and  I 
have  certainly  had  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  your  magazine.  W.  C.  R.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
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On  tk*  concert  ctego  tko  GitloHo  ontomblo  prosonh  •  most  cUtsicol  profostionnl  oppooronco.  Thoir  nudionco  ’«  won  to  tkom  boforo  tkoy 
•ound  •  note,  and  the  progront  unfold*  with  continued  turprite  eialtetions  b^ond  tbe  hope  of  the  •eatoned  concert  goer. 

Chamber 

Music 

With  the  Electric  Organ 


intrigued  by  the  comparatively  unexplored  and  unexploited  field  of  chamber 
mutic,  James  Robert  Gillette,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  Carleton  College  and  one  of  America's  prominent  educators, 
organized  a  chamber  orchestra  from  among  his  pupils,  supplemented  by 
recent  graduates  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  With  this  ensemble  he 
made  a  concert  tour  that  extended  through  twenty-six  states.  His  experiences 
on  the  tour  and  the  knowledge  he  derived  should  be  of  interest  to  all  music 
educators,  school  band  and  orchestra  musicians. 


•  WE  WERE  ALL  PRETTY  MUCH 
EXCITED  that  morning  in  October, 
1937,'  when  we  set  out  on  our  musical 
odyssey:  and  I  was  more  excited  than 
any  of  the  others.  Here  we  were, 
about  to  do  the  thing  that  I  had 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time,  that  I 
had  dreamed  of  and  planned  till  the 
idea  had  become  almost  an  obsession. 
Every  detail  had  been  thought  out 
very  carefully:  indeed,  I  bad  scarcely 
thought  of  anything  else  for  months, 
and  the  past  two  weeks  had  been  ab¬ 


sorbed  by  intensive  preparation.  Now 
the  actual  realization  was  about  to 
begin,  and  I  found  my  hands  trem¬ 
bling  and  my  voice  nervous  as  I  made 
the  final  check-up. 

I  had  been  directing  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  for  a  great  many  years  and 
had  made  numerous  tours  as  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Carleton  college  band.  That 
had  come  to  be  a  matter  of  routine. 
Now,  I  was  doing  something  new.  If 
I  did  it  well,  the  undertaking  would 
be  a  source  of  great  personal  satis¬ 
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faction  and  tbe  results  might  be  im¬ 
portant.  If  the  venture  were  unlucky, 
the  disappointment  would  be  a  bitter 
one. 

Drawn  up  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
my  studio  were  two  sedans  and  a 
trailer,  and  the  members  of  my  cham¬ 
ber  orchestra  were  taking  their  places 
in  the  cars  after  stowing  their  instru¬ 
ments.  That  night  we  were  to  play 
our  first  concert  in  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Beyond  that  stretched  an  it¬ 
inerary  that  would  take  us  thousands 
of  miles. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  my  cham¬ 
ber  orchestra,  how  the  plan  came 
about,  and  how  we  happened  to  be 
making  the  tour. 

Chamber  music  had  interested  me 
for  many  years.  In  my  teaching  at 
Carleton  college  it  had  been  necessary 
for  me  to  get  acquainted  with  ensem¬ 
ble  music  of  types  and  periods,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  exploration  of 
musical  literature  I  had  been  fascin¬ 
ated  by  the  beauty  of  many  works 
which  I  had  never  heard  performed. 
When  I  came  upon  a  score  by  Bach  or 
Mozart  that  had  been  left  among  for- 
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gotten  tomes,  it  was  like  unearthing 
an  exquisite  bit  of  sculpture  from  the 
lava  of  a  buried  ancient  city. 

During  the  past  many  years  most 
attention  has  been  given  to  works  for 
large  symphony  orchestras.  Most  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  devoted  toward  grandeur, 
toward  the  development  of  more  and 
more  complex  ensembles.  The  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  submerge  the  in¬ 
dividual  instruments  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  players  in  an  ocean  of  musical 
tone.  Size  and  volume  have  become 
fetishes.  In  many  instances  works 
originally  written  for  small  orchestra 
have  been  transcribed  for  organiza¬ 
tions  of  symphonic  proportions  and  in 
some  cases  the  results  have  been  ad¬ 
mirable.  Dr.  Stokowski  and  Dr.  Stock 
have  made  some  beautiful  and  effec¬ 
tive  arrangements  of  this  sort.  But 
where  arrangements  have  been  made 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
character  of  the  score  was  changed, 
and  for  myself  the  original  was  prefer¬ 
able.  The  transformation  of  chamber 
music  into  symphonic  literature  is 
comparable  to  the  changing  of  a  deli¬ 
cately  painted  miniature  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mural  decoration  or  the 
changing  of  a  Tenagra  figurine  into  a 
monument  as  big  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  The  delicacy  of  line,  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  character  is  inevitably  lost 
in  the  transformation.  The  master 
strokes  of  the  creator  are  invariably 
sacrificed  in  any  reproduction  where 
the  work  is  made  to  serve  a  radically 
different  function. 

I  began  to  dream  of  a  chamber  or¬ 
chestra  that  would  perform  this  elo¬ 
quent  and  little-known  literature  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  that 
the  composers  intended.  I  had  heard 
it  only  in  my  mind's  ear  as  I  perpsed 
the  scores,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  it 
in  actual  performance,  so  the  desire 
was  largely  one  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  But  I  felt  sure  that 
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aginative  and  very  capable  young  mu¬ 
sicians,  to  whom  I  broached  the  idea. 
They  were  enthusiastic,  so  in  them  I 
had  close  at  hand  a  nucleus  from  which 
to  start.  Then  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson,  director  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  about  my  idea.  He 
fell  heartily  in  accord  with  the  plan 
and  suggested  some  young  graduates 
from  his  school  for  the  chairs  I  had 
not  recruited  from  Carleton. 

None  of  the  players  was  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  so  they  had  the 
plasticity  which  was  needed  to  develop 
an  effective  group  for  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  I  corresponded  at  length  with 
those  whom  Dr.  Hanson  had  recom¬ 
mended,  and  at  last  we  gathered  at 
Carleton  college  for  the  rehearsals. 

Our  personnel  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Eleanor  Mitchel,  fiute;  Dorothy 
Halfpap,  oboe;  Claire  Schmuckel, 
clarinet;  Violet  Johnson,  bassoon; 


Frederick  Schwab,  EYeneh  horn;  Lor¬ 
raine  Martineau,  violin;  Cluuri  Conch, 
violin;  Virginia  Entsminger,  viola; 
Elizabeth  Hill,  cello;  Brllng  Nord- 
berg,  string  bass.  I  myself  would 
play  the  Hammond  electric  organ 
which  had  been  added  to  the  original 
scoring. 

In  preliminary  experiments  with 
chamber  groups  gathered  at  the  col¬ 
lege  I  had  found  the  scoring  a  bit 
too  thin  for  the  auditoriums  <ff  'the 
size  in  which  we  should  have  to  play. 
If  we  appreciably  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments  I  knew  we  should 
lose  the  clarity  of  delineation  which 
each  instrument  must  have  in  cham¬ 
ber  music.  No  matter  how  skilled  the 
players,  you  simply  can’t  make  three 
flutists  or  three  clarinetists  play  as 
one.  There  is  always  a  slight  devia¬ 
tion.  The  electric  organ  solved  the 
problem.  By  rearranging  the  piano 
score  for  the  organ  the  requisite 
“body”  was  achieved  In  the  ensemble, 
yet  the  individuality  of  the  other  In¬ 
struments  was  preserved,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  effect  was  not  lost. 

At  first  I  had  misgivings  about  mak¬ 
ing  any  change  whatever  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  score,  because  it  seemed  presump¬ 
tuous  and  because  of  my  aversion  for 
transcription.  But  the  attainment  of 
the  musical  idea  was  the  important 
thing,  and  it  seemed  that  we  came 
closer  to  it  by  taking  this  mild  lib¬ 
erty  and  I  do  not  think  Bach  or  Moz¬ 
art  would  have  objected.  The  living 
composers  whose  works  we  played 
commended  the  idea. 

It  was  really  a  miracle  what  the 
electric  organ  contributed.  It  was  so 
inconspicuous  to  those  hearing  the  en¬ 
semble  for  the  first  time,  yet  it  gave 
each  instrument  the  support  it  re¬ 
quired.  Without  altering  the  original 
contour  or  complexion  of  the  music. 


music  lovers  in  general 
would  welcome  this  recov¬ 
ered  treasure  of  music, 
once  it  was  brought  to 
them. 

Where  to  get  the  players 
was  the  first  problem.  In 
my  classes  at  Carleton 
College  were  several  im- 


It  wet  •  strange  adven¬ 
turesome  emotion  that 
animated  this  courage¬ 
ous  ensemble  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  October  when 
they  started  out  from 
Northfield,  Minnesota, 
on  the  first  link  of  their 
now  historic  concert 
tour.  Instruntents  were 
stored  in  the  trailer.  The 
group  treveled  econom¬ 
ically  but  in  comfort. 
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the  orsan  gare  atamlna  to  the  ensem¬ 
ble.  With  a  pipe  organ  we  never  could 
have  blended  the  tone  with  the  other 
instruments  so  that  the  organ  seemed 
anything  but  a  voice  lyiart  from  the 
rest.  But  we  could  place  the  speaker 
cabinets  of  the  electric  organ  so  that 
it  fitted  into  the  ensemble  as  neatly 
as  the  strings.  The  electric  organ  was 
a  treasure  to  us.  Its  virtually  Infinite 
variety  of  tone  colors,  its  ultra-sensi¬ 
tive  dynamic  control  and  instantane¬ 
ous  action  were  invaluable  assets  and 
its  portability  a  great  boon.  The  mu¬ 
sicians  all  agreed  with  me  that  it 
should  take  its  place  amongst  us. 

It  seemed  a  bit  strange,  this  com¬ 
bination  of  the  very  old  with  the  very 
new;  but  perhaps  not  stranger  than 
throwing  an  electric  light  on  a  bit  of 
delicate  carving  tucked  away  in  an 
obscure  spot  where  it  could  not  show 
in  its  full  beauty  without  the  aid  of 
modem  invention.  For  us,  modern 
science  served  ancient  art;  and  in 
my  opinion  and  that  of  eminent  mu¬ 
sicians  with  whom  I’ve  discussed  it, 
served  nobly. 

We  had  decided  to  play  the  Sim- 
fonla  in  B  Flat,  by  Johannes  Christian 
Bach,  son  of  Johannes  Sebastian,  and 
the  Overture  in  B  Flat,  by  Mosart. 

Ours  was  the  distinction  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  latter  work  at  its  American 
premiere,  for  it  had  been  discovered 
in  Paris  only  in  1937.  A  friend  of 
mine  there,  one  of  the  many  with 
whom  I  had  discussed  the  chamber 
orchestra  while  it  was  yet  an  idea  in 
my  mind,  had  promptly  sent  us  the 
score  and  we  found  it  enchanting. 

Because  our  first  violinist,  Lorraine 
Martinean,  was  so  fine  and  because 
we  thought  it  well  to  lighten  the  first 
half  of  the  program  we  included  the 
Andante  and  Rondo  from  Lalo’s  Sym¬ 
phonic  Espagnole  which  was  compara¬ 
tively  familiar.  The  latter  part  of  the 
program  consisted  of  Walter  Nie¬ 
mann’s  Suite  Rococco  and  the  Poem 
Elgaic  by  Lawrence.  And  because  I 
was  so  mthuslastic  about  the  electric 
organ  I  had  sandwiched  a  group  of 
organ  solos  between  these  two  num¬ 
bers. 

The  motors  of  the  cars  were  now 
ranning,  the  instmments  were  in  the 
trailer,  the  musicians  only  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  counted  them  again,  des¬ 
perately,  to  make  sure  all  were  there. 
I  had  dreamed  and  planned  for  so  long 
I  could  scarcely  realize  we  were  “off”. 
I  hurried  into  my  car,  slammed  the 
door,  took  a  deep  breath  and  then 
turned  our  little  caravan  toward  Au- 
gustana  college  at  Rochester,  our  first 
engagement 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trip  we  Were 
a  bit  hilarious  from  nervousness,  but 
when  we  got  set  up  on  the  stage,  we 
were  calm  and  knew  our  business.  We 


had  worked  so  intensively  at  re¬ 
hearsals  that  we  knew  the  music  back¬ 
wards,  every  phrase,  every  accent  of 
it  and  as  the  concert  proceeded  I  ex¬ 
perienced  greater  pride  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  My  youngsters  were  playing  in 
a  fashion  that  gave  me  unadulterated' 
Joy,  and  I  knew  from  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  applause  of  the  audience  that 
they  were  enjoying  themselves,  too. 

Mind  you,  I  was  not  conducting.  I 
was  at  the  console  of  the  electric  or¬ 
gan,  playing.  Every  detail  of  per¬ 
formance  was  going  as  it  had  been 
worked  out  at  rehearsals.  From  time 
to  time  I  glanced  at  one  player  or 
another,  but  it  seemed  only  to  re¬ 
assure  me,  for  they  were  impeccably 
“there”.  I  wanted  to  hug  them  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  I  was  so 
happy.  At  last  we  were  playing  the 
music  I  had  so  long  wanted  to  play, 
and  the  public  liked  it.  The  Chamber 
Orchestra,  ‘  Bach’s  Simfonia,  Mozart’s 
Overture,  Walter  Niemann’s  Suite 
were  all  a  success.  We  were  a  suc¬ 
cess!  And  I  don’t  know  for  which  I 
was  most  glad. 

Because  I  was  not  a  great  box  ofllce 
attraction  we  had  taken  bookings  at 
rather  low  fees  and  most  of  our  en¬ 
gagements  were  with  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  having  subscription  audiences 
which  assured  us  of  listeners.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  had  to  cover  a  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  play  often,  sometimes  nine  or 
ten  concerts  a  week,  and  rarely  more 
than  one  concert  in  a  town.  But  we 
didn’t  mind,  for  our  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  came  of  playing  and  we  wanted  to  - 
give  as  many  concerts  as  possible. 
We  were  a  band  of  adventuring  mu¬ 
sical  pioneers,  and  we  didn’t  give  a 
hoot  whether  we  got  rich  or  not.  We 
were  almost  like  the  circus  clown. 
Asked  where  the  circus  would  play 
the  next  day  he  replied,  “I  don’t  know; 
where  are  we  today  f" 

The  tour  went  very  smoothly  for 
the  most  part;  but  on  at  least  two 
occasions  we  really  were  worried. 

We  were  going  along  at  a  fairly 
swift  pace  toward  Starkville,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  when  the  trailer,  drawn  by  the 
forward  car,  was  thrown  into  the  air 
as  if  it  had  been  dynamited.  A  rear 
tire  had  blown  out.  My  heart  sank, 
for  I  thought  the  instruments  must 
surely  be  shattered.  My  first  thought 
was  for  the  electric  organ.  But  to 
our  great  relief  there  was  no  damage. 
Not  even  a  tube  in  the  organ  sound 
cabinet  had  been  broken,  not  a  bit 
of  wiring  loosened.  Our  minds  at 
ease  we  Jacked  up  the  trailer,  changed 
the  tire  and  reached  our  next  engage¬ 
ment  in  plenty  of  time. 

Again  .in  California,  Pennsylvania, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  hall  we  found 
that  the  college  had  its  own  electric 
plant  and  that  the  current  could  not 


be  used  for  the  organ  without  a  trans¬ 
former  and  pitch  regulator.  At  first 
it  looked  ^like  we  should  have  to 
substitute  a  piano  for  the  organ,  but 
we  discovered  Just  in  time  that  an 
alternating  current  line  ran  some 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  auditorium. 
Electricians  were  produced  and  a  wire 
hastily  run  from  the  current  line  to 
the  hall.  The  concert  began  exactly 
on  the  minute  scheduled. 

When  the  tour  was  finished  the 
speedometers  on  our  cars  showed  that 
we  had  traveled  more  than  33,000 
miles.  We  had  played  136  concerts 
in  26  states.  Chamber  orchMtra  mu¬ 
sic  had  at  least  had  an  Inning  and 
plans  were  already  being  formulated 
for  a  second  tour  to  be  made  this  next 
season.  Many  of  our  dates  on  the 
second  tour  will  be  re-engagements. 

Back  in  the  familiar  environment  of 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  where  so  many 
years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted 
to  music  education  at  Carleton  college, 

I  found  my  thoughts  turning  to  that 
subject  again;  and  the  great  value  of 
chamber  music  in  education  impressed 
me  more  and  more. 

With  an  orchestra  of  seventy  or 
ninety  high  school  players,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  music  director  to 
accomplish  the  precision  and  the  fiex- 
ibility  that  are  the  prime  requisites  of 
fine  ensemble  plajrlng.  But  with  an 
ensemble  of  from  four  to  sixteen  play¬ 
ers  the  task  is  not  difficult.  Obviously, 
the  smaller  the  ensemble  the  fewer 
mistakes  and  miscues  in  the  playing 
of  a  number.  And  instead  of  indi¬ 
vidual  mistakes  being  blurred  into  the 
great  volume  of  the  large  orchestra, 
the  mistakes  in  the  chamber  group  are 
very  conspicuous  and  there  is  no  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  who  played  the  wrong 
note.  Students  are  therefore  stimu¬ 
lated  to  be  on  the  qai  vive  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  their  ears,  not  confused 
by  so  many  sounds  as  in  the  large 
orchestra,  are  better  able  to  guide 
them  in  artistic  performance.  I 
think  the  general  caliber  of  high 
school  orchestra  musicians  would  be 
raised  if  they  had  experience  playing 
in  chamber  orchestras  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  larger  organisation. 

In  the  development  of  a  chamber 
group,  the  electric  organ  is  an  Invalu- 
•  able  aid.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in 
this  article,  it  provides  the  background 
and  support  necessary  for  the  moot 
successful  transplanting  of  chamber 
groups  from  drawing  room  to  audi¬ 
torium.  But  it  has  another  function. 
The  electric  organ  no  effectively  dupli¬ 
cates  the  tones  of  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  that  the  instructor  can  use  it 
to  advantage  in  illustrating  the  de¬ 
tails  of  performance,  phrasing,  rhythm, 
crescendos,  diminuendos,  etc.  The 

(Tsm  to  page  40) 
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Proviso's  Challenging  Record  of  Solo  and  Ervsemble  Winners. 


Seren  scdoiats  and  six  ensembles  from  Proriso  High 
School.  Maywood,  Ill.,  won  First  Division  ratings  in  the 
Region  3  National  Solo  Competition-PestlTal  held  in  Elk¬ 
hart.  Indiana,  last  spring.  Beginning  top  left.  Brass  Quar¬ 
tet,  Donald  Taggart,  O’Neill  Del  Oladice  (also  cornet  solo), 
James  Ball,  Mark  McDunn.  Right,  Clarinet  Quartet,  James 
Stokes,  John  Davies,  Clayton  Paddock,  Kenneth  Bernhardt. 
Sax  Quartet,  Harry  King,  Lncllle  Bauer,  Alice  Moffatt, 
Walter  Brownfield.  Braet  Sextet,  Harry  Oill,  James  Ball, 
Julias  Nordholm,  Clyde  Hollowell  (also  French  horn  solo). 
Elmer  Kem,  Jack  Cotterell.  Boss  Clarinet  Solo,  Aurel 


Bethke.  Marimba  Solo,  Charlotte  Sitert.  Clarinet  Solo, 
Charles  D<^erty.  Clarinet  Trio,  Alfred  Kilbey  (also  clarinet 
solo),  Frank  CU>gnato.  Walter  Barzenick.  Trombone  Quar¬ 
tet,  Elmer  Kem,  James  Cleland,  Brace  Scldmore,  James 
Del  Oiudice  (also  trombone  solo). 

Of  the  26  people  above,  6  won  firsts  in  two  events.  The 
Del  Oiudice  brothers  took  four  first  places,  each  winning 
in  a  solo  and  an  ensemble.  Charles  Doherty  placed  first 
in  clarinet  for  the  third  consecutive  time.  Both  the  brass 
and  sax  quartets  have  won  first  ratings  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


Mr.  Bainum  Regrets  He'll  Be  Unable 

% 

to  Write  an  Article  for  You  on 
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GImii  Cliff.  Bainum  it  DirMtor  .f  th.  NortkwMtarn  Univanity  Band  Dapartmant  and  it 
on.  of  tka  foramott  oriainaton  of  football  band  manauvaring  tpactacmt  in  Amarica. 


How  to  LIGHT  a 
NIGHT-Game  Band 


September  30,  1938. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 

Editor  “Tbe  School  Musician,” 

230  North  Michigan, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Bob: 

I  don’t  know  what  I  could  have  been 
thinking  of  when  I  promised  you  I 
would  write  an  article  on  "how  to 
light  up  bands  for  manenrering  at 


night  football  games,”  and  have  it 
ready  for  your  October  issue.  I  should 
have  known  that  I  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  my  word.  You  see.  Bob, 
it’s  this  way — this  is  September,  and 
the  football  season  is  no  longer  merely 
something  to  worry  about  in  the  fu¬ 
ture, — it  is  a  very  present  headache. 
I  guess  even  you.  Bob,  know  how 
many  hours  there  are  in  a  day.  Well, 


that’s  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
that  we  band  directors  have  to  work 
to  keep  putting  out  new  maneuvers, 
to  keep  the  crowds  coming  to  the 
games  and  the  athletic  department 
out  of  the  red.  (We  pulled  a  crowd 
of  80,000 — ^think  of  that.  Bob, — to  see 
our  All-College  band  put  on  its  illumi¬ 
nated  stunt  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
All-Star  game  at  Soldier  Field,  August 
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SI.  Arch  Ward  arranged  tor  a  con- 
teat  between  two  football  teams  Just 
before  and  after  our  maneuvers,  but  - 
I  never  did  hear  whether  it  came  off 
or  not. 

So  I  Just  can’t  possibly  find  time  to 
write  the  article  for  you  now,  Bob. 
Next  year,  maybe?  It’s  hard  enough 
to  have  to  find  time  to  do  things  with¬ 
out  having  to  write  about  them  also. 
For  instance,  during  the  first  part  of 
this  week,  when  I  otherwise  might 
have  been  writing  the  article  you 
asked  for,  I  was  down  In  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  working  up  a  260  piece  illumi¬ 
nated  band  show  for  another  one  of 
these  big  charity  night  games  like  the 
annual  Tribune  All-Star  game. 

I  sure  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Bob.  It  was  incredible.  Two 
high  school  bands  and  one  college 
band  were  brought  together  at  Hun¬ 
tingdon  and  housed  and  fed  there  for 
three  days  so  that  I  could  rehearse 
and  drill  them  morning,  noon  and 
night. 

A  whole  regiment  of  electricians 
were  on  the  Job  also.  Then  on  the 
last  day  we  were  all  whisked  up  to 
Charleston  in  time  for  the  parade  and 
the  big  game  between  the  Chicago 
“Bears”  and  the  Los  Angeles  “Bull 
Dogs” — sponsored  by  the  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  Charities,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  rare  blend  of  gentleman 
and  genius  by  the  name  of  Hender¬ 
son  L.  Peebles,  and  “emceed”  by  the 
one  and  only  announcer  I  have  ever 
found  who  will,  can  and  does,  work 
hand-ln-hand  with  the  band  conductor 
and  help  sell  the  band  spectacle  to 
the  crowds  by  his  vocal  spotlighting 
of  the  performance — Ted  Canty. 

Sometime  when  we  aren’t  so  rushed 
for  time.  Bob,  I’ll  tell  you  wjiat  a 
thrill  those  snappy  college  and  high 
school  boys  gave  that  crowd.  Out 
on  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  field, — 
they  have  installed  a  permanent  fiood 
lighting  system  that  no  other  playing 
field  in  the  country  can  boast  of, — 
marching  16  abreast  and  17  deep, — 
two  and  a  half  yard  distances  between 
ranks,  but  close  intervals  between 
files  to  insure  solidity  in  their  play¬ 
ing  and  steadiness  in  cadence, — ^to  the 
center  of  the  field.  The  band  and  the 
playing  field  is  blotted  out  by  intense 
darkness  as  the  fioodlight  switches  are 
pulled, — and  in  its  place  there  fiashes 
into  view  one  of  the  most  breath-tak¬ 
ing  sights  one  will  ever  see, — row 
upon  row  of  tiny  white  lights,  like 
street  lights  of  a  western  city  seen 
from  a  plane  at  night, — circles  of  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  lights  outlining  the  bass 
drums  and  sousaphone  bells, — intrigu¬ 
ing  geometrical  figures  in  red,  blue 
and  amber  lights  outlining  the  bell- 
lyra,  herald  trumpets — even  the  her¬ 
ald  trumpet  banners. 


Moving  pin-points  of  light  to  those 
high  on  the  bleachers, — pin-points  be¬ 
cause  the  bulbs  are  only  2Vi  volt, — 
moving  because  we  are  on  our  way 
into  a  '“Bull  Dog”  formation  for  the 
Los  Angeles  team,  and  then  a  "Bear” 
for  George  Halas’s  huskies.  Really 
recognisable  outline  pictures  drawn  in 


lights  and  reaching  from  side  line  to 
side  line  and  nearly  the  length  of  the 
field.  (Not  quite  authentic  drawings, 
I  found  to  my  great  embarrassment, 
since  it  was  called  to  my  attention, 
too  late,  that  the  Los  Angeles  team’s 
mascot  is  a  mamma  dog!) 

What  does  a  duck  look  like.  Bob? 
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August  31st.  165  members  picked  from  50  different  college  end  university 
bends  used  more  then  2,000  white  end  colored  bulbs  supplied  by  current  from 
porteble  betteries,  in  formetion  thet  eppeered  from  the  grendstends  like  city 
street  lights  seen  from  en  eirplene  in  night  flight. 
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Th«  B«ar  and  tha  Bull  Dog  (oppotita  paga)  wara  tha  clavar  concaptiont  for  tka  Lot  Angalat  Bull  Dogt  varsut  tha  Chicago  Baars  gama  af 
Ckarlatfon,  Wast  Virginia,  on  Saptambar  27th.  In  thit  band  wara  265  playart  ma$sad  from  Marshall  Collaga,  Huntington  and  Charlaston  high 
schools.  Dottad  circfas  indicata  positions  of  playars  in  normal  marching  formation— from  which  thay  mova  to  tha  solid  circlas  which  form 

tha  outlina  of  tha  Baar. 


We  play  Drake  University  here  in 
Evanston  next  Saturday  and  I’ve  got 
to  get  busy  on  some  ideas  for  forma¬ 
tions  that  Mr.  Bird,  the  Drake  band¬ 
master,  hasn’t  already  thought  of.  He 
wouldn’t  think  of  a  duck,  now  would 
he,  Bob? 

I  certainly  wish  I  weren’t  so  busy, 
for  I  would  have  really  liked  to  have 
written  that  article  for  you — if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  stop  the  flood 
of  letters  after  each  Tribune  All-Star 
game  asking  for  information  as  to 
how  it  is  done, — the  lighting,  that  is. 

It  would  take  too  much  time, 
though — time  that  I  must  spend  mak¬ 
ing  charts  for  formations  such  as 
birds-pulling-ducks-tails  or  Sir  Fran- 
ces-and-his-galleon-discovering  •  South- 
America.  ’There  is  so  much  detail  in¬ 
volved.  When  I  do  get  around  to 
writing  the  article  I  am  going  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  flrst  thing  to  do  if  one 
is  going  to  light  up  his  band  for  a 
night  game,  is  to  hire  a  flrst-class,  in¬ 
telligent  electrician  and  then  say, 
“It’s  up  to  you!”  He  will  work  out 
the  methods  of  installation  if  he  is 
started  off  with  such  basic  informa¬ 
tion  as: 

Elach  player  -  wears  on  his  cap  a 


Burgess  Band  Flare  consisting  of  two 
Burgess  uni-cel  No.  4  batteries  with 
a  2v^  volt  mazda  bulb  held  in  contact 
by  a  coil  spring.  These  lights  should 
be  so  wired  to  the  cap  as  to  leave 
the  bulb  projecting  above  the  top  of 
the  cap,  since  it  is  advisable  for  the 
light  to  be  visible  from  both  sides  of 
the  fleld  at  the  same  time.  The  light 
is  strong  enough  to  enable  the  player 
to  read  music  easily  but  does  not  light 
up  the  player  or  the  fleld. 

The  Burgess  Battery  Company’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  Freeport,  Illinois,  but  you 
and  I  both.  Bob,  should  see  them 
about  a  little  gravy  before  deciding  to 
give  them  this  swell  publicity  in  our 
proposed  article.  They  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  remiss  in  this  respect  to  date, 
but  I  Just  haven’t  had  time  to  speak 
to  them  about  it. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  include  in  the  article  a 
sentence  or  two  about  the  method  of 
illuminating  some  of  the  instruments. 
I  have  found  that  the  most  effective 
instruments  for  outlining  with  lights 
are  the  sousaphones,  herald  trumi>ets 
and  banners,  bell  lyra.  and  bass 
drums.  In  installing  the  lights  on 
the  instruments,  the  following  prin¬ 


ciple  is  used:  2  inch  volt  bulbs  are 
dipped  in  thin  paint,  assorted  colors. 
They  are  then  attached  to  a  %  inch 
copper  strip  at  inch  intervals. 
This  copper  strip  serves  as  a  basis 
tor  attachment  to  the  instrument,  2 
inch  cross  strips  being  soldered  to  the 
main  strip  at  intervals  and  either  bent 
around  the  tubing  or  otherwise  se¬ 
cured.  The  copper  strip  serves  as  one 
side  of  the  circuit.  A  small  hole  is 
punched  through  the  strip,  a  flber 
washer  placed  over  the  end  of  the 
bulb,  the  bulb  then  pressed  against 
the  strip  immediately  over  the  hole, 
and  soldered  through  the  hole.  The 
bulb  is  thus  held  secure  with  the  sol¬ 
der  making  the  contact,  while  the  flber 
washer  prevents  short  circuiting 
through  tipping  of  the  bulb.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  is  completed  by  soldering  an  In¬ 
sulated  wire  along  the  sides  of  the 
bulbs. 

Batteries  for  the  current  are  car¬ 
ried  as  follows:  For  all  instruments 
Burgess  twin  six  3-volt  batteries  are 
used  (general  utility  battery  No. 
4F2H).  For  the  lights  on  the  six  foot 
bass  drum,  sixteen  of  these  batteries 
are  boxed  together  and  slung  under 
the  four  wheel  cart.  Elach  of  the 
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frame-work  of  heavy  copper  atrips, 
hooked  on  to  the  player’s  belt,  or 
slung  from  the  shoulder  by  straps. 
Switches  are  hooked  onto  the  play¬ 
er’s  belt  so  that  the  lights  on  the  in¬ 
struments  can  be  switched  on  with 

(Turn  to  page  34) 


smaller  bass  drums  uses  two  or  more 
of  these  batteries,  attached  to  the 
bass  drum  shell  itself  by  specially  de¬ 
signed  clamps.  Each  of  the  other  in¬ 
struments  requires  one  or  more  batter¬ 
ies,  according  to  the  voltage  required. 
These  batteries  are  carried  in  a 


Marching  and  manauvaring  occupias 
only  aighf  waakt  of  fha  school  yaar  at 
Norfhwattam  Univartify.  During  fha 
ratf  of  fha  yaar  fha  band  it  daval- 
opad  info  ona  of  fha  vary  finasf  of 
concarf  bands.  Mr.  Bainum  also  con- 
ducfs  a  summar  band  school  which 
has  bacoma  a  national  insfifution. 
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i 
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By  SAMUEL  S.  FAIN 

Director 


•  DURING  RECENT  YEARS  the 
growth  of  instrumental  music  in  high 
schools  ail  oyer  the  nation  has  been 
phenomenal.  Cities  and  Tillages  which 
heretofore  bad  never  experienced  the 
thrill  of  having  their  own  band  have 
added  this  branch  of  music  to  their 
curriculum. 

Unlike  vocal  music  whose  sole  con¬ 
cern  lies  in  the  voice,  instrumental 
music  brings  forth  several  problems. 
First  of  all,  there  are  the  instruments, 
not  those  which  are  privately  owned 
but  those  which  are  possessed  by  the 
school,  that  must  have  careful  super¬ 
vision  to  insure  proper  care.  Second, 
there  is  the  organization  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  such  as  concert  band, 
concert  orchestra,  dance  orchestra,  and 
whatever  others  may  be  present  in  the 
system.  As  a  result  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  the  satisfactory  organization 
of  a  body  which  can  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  instrumental  department. 

Modern  educational  trends  have  fa¬ 
vored  young  students  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  self-government.  From  the 
example  set  by  other  schools  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  governing  body  or  student  council. 
Wells  high  school,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
has  organised  itself  into  the  Wells 
Civic  Association,  a  student  group 
which  manages  and  correlates  many  of 
the  civic  aspects  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  principle  of  democracy  is  util¬ 
ised  to  a  large  degree.  Most  of  the 
assemblies  that  are  held  throughout 
the  year  are  planned  and  conducted 
by  students;  forums  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  are  organised 
and  presented  with  little  or  no  teacher 
assistance. 


At  Wells  High  School  Chicago 

We  Have  a 

SYSTEM  for  it 


This  same  practice  is  encouraged  in 
music  groups,  for  from  the  class  of 
student  conductors  from  which  the  in¬ 
structor  selects  students  to  conduct 
the  various  band  and  orchestra  num¬ 
bers  during  assemblies,  the  pupils 
choose  their  own  dance  orchestra 
leader. 

To  establish  a  standard  of  conduct 


and  to  give  the  students  a  personal, 
possessive  interest  in  their  musical 
groups,  the  Wells  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association  has  been 
organized.  This  organization  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  constitution  which  was 
patterned  after  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  familiar  to  all  students.  As  stated 
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in  Article  I  of  the  constitution,  the 
purpose  of  the  association  is: 

...  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
WelU  High  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  through  dll  possible  means;  to  aid 
needy  students  interested  in  playing 
musical  instruments;  to  contact  con¬ 
tributing  elementary  schools  and  en¬ 
courage  musical  students  to  come  to 
high  school;  and  to  contact  neighbor¬ 
hood  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  them  in  the  work  of  the 
ganizatlon”: 

Because  they  feel  that  it  is  their 
own  organisation,  dependent  upon 
them  for  success,  the  students  are  ex¬ 
tremely  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to 
further  the  aims  of  the  association. 
All  students  enrolled  in  instrumental 
music  are  members  of  the  association. 
As  explained  in  Article  II  under  “Or¬ 
ganisation:” 

...  all  members  .  .  .  are  automatically 
established  as  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  by-laws  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion.  ... 

The  association  consists  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  instrumental  music  units,  includ¬ 
ing  the  concert  band,  concert  orches¬ 
tra,  dance  orchestra,  intermediate 
orchestra.  Junior  orchestra  and  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  Instruction  classes. 
To  insure  adequate  representation  for 
each  group  without  causing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  governing  body  to  become  un¬ 
wieldy,  each  of  the  above  groups 
(with  the  exception  of  the  instruction 
classes)  elects  a  body  of  olllcers  in¬ 
cluding  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
a  recording  secretary,  an  assistant 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  an 
assistant  librarian,  a  press  representa¬ 
tive,  and  a  sergeant-at-arms.  Together, 
these  various  groups  of  officers  con¬ 
stitute  the  board  of  electors.  <  This 
board  elects,  from  its  own  ranks,  the 
officers  of  the  band  and  orchestra  as¬ 
sociation.  The  instrumental  instruc¬ 
tion  groups  send  no  representative  to 
the  association,  but  are  encouraged  to 
give  voice  to  suggestions  or  complaints 
through  any  member  of  the  board  of 
officers. 

Each  of  the  instrumental  groups 
holds  meetings  individually  under  the 
direction  of  its  own  board  of  officers. 
Here,  the  members  transact  business 
pertaining  only  to  their  particular 
group.  The  officers  of  the  association 
meet  once  each  week,  to  consider  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  all  the  groups.  The 
members  of  the  entire  association 
meet  as  a  body  once  each  month.  At 
these  meetings  open  discussion  is  held 
on  issues  of  general  interest.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  meeting 
there  is  usually  a  musical  program  or 
a  dance.  All  meetings  take  place  after 
school  hours  and  are  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  by  the  student  officers 
and  committees. 


The  duties  of  the  various  officers  are 
carefully  outlined  in  the  constitution 
so  that  there  is  no  confusion  or  over¬ 
lapping  of  responsibilities.  The  con- 
stHution  also  provides  for  impeach¬ 
ment  of  officers  through  the  following 
procedure:  a  petition  bearing  the 
names  of  at  least  twenty  members  of 
the  group  may  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  officers.  The  board  then  may 
investigate  the  charges  and  try  the 
officer  in  question.  If  the  verdict  is 
“guilty”,  the  officer  must  vacate  his 
post  immediately;  if  the  verdict  is 
“not  guilty”,  public  notice  is  posted 
absolving  him  of  blame.  Probably  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  that  relating  to  the  care 
of  school  instruments  and  music. 
Loaning  of  instruments,  inspections 
and  levying  of  fines  are  all  handled  by 
the  students. 

The  board  of  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  approval  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor  appoints  monitors.  These  consist 
of  two  shifts,  one  to  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  school  and  one  after  school, 
each  shift  including  a  woodwind  moni¬ 
tor,  a  string  monitor,  a  brass  monitor 
and  a  music  monitor.  Because  the 
position  qf  monitor  is  one  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  demands  efficiency,  extra 
credit  is  given  to  students  maintain¬ 
ing  these  posts. 

Students  borrowing  instruments  or 
music  are  required  to  sign  a  loan  form 
and  present  it  to  the  proper  monitor, 
who  notes  the  condition  of  the  loaned 
article.  When  the  music  or  instru¬ 
ment  is  returned,  the  monitor  exam¬ 
ines  it  and  checks  it  with  the  loan 
form.  If  any  damage  has  been  done, 
he  levies  a  fine  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage.  Only  where  there 


•  THE  LUMBERMAN  WAQQE.D  HIS 
HEAD  and  looked  doubtful  as  we 
tested  the  sound  of  his  1"  by  12"  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  stock  by  tapping  each 
board  while  balancing  it  over  his  sec¬ 
ond  floor  lumber  shed  rail.  After 
some  little  time  we  had  selected  six 
boards  each  fourteen  feet  long. 

When  we  asked  our  manual  training 
directors,  Mr.  Fredeiickson  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  to  rip  the  boards  into  IMi 
inch  strips  and  explained  our  plan, 
they  remarked,  “We  don’t  see  much 
use  but  we’ll  do  as  you  wish.”  (Today 
they  are  real  boosters  of  our  band.) 

Many  of  the  boys  of  our  class,  which 
is  named  “Greenville”  by  the  students 
after  the  name  of  their  teacher,  and 
the  girls,  too,  volunteered  to  spend 
several  Saturdays  in  the  shop  with  me 


is  a  question  regarding  the  cost  of 
repair  is  the  instructor  consulted. 
Late  returns  incur  fines  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  per  period.  All  fines  are 
deposited  in  the  music  fund  and  used 
for  purchasing  materials  for  needy 
students  and  for  meeting  miscella¬ 
neous  expenses. 

Sections  of  the  by-laws  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  entitled:  “Rules  for  Borrow¬ 
ing  School  Instruments”  and  “Rules 
for  Borrowing  Music”  are  permanently 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  so  that  all 
students  may  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  A  student  who  feels  he 
has  been  unduly  or  excessively  fined, 
may  make  an  appeal  through  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  board  of  officers  who 
will  hear  the  case,  the  student  and 
monitor  each  testifying.  The  board, 
after  deliberation,  is  then  qualified  to 
increase,  to  decrease  or  to  nullify  the 
fine.  This  system  of  fines  has  several 
important  advantages:  It  affords  train¬ 
ing  for  the  students  in  the  care  of 
property  by  making  them  personally 
responsible  for  borrowed  articles;  it 
saves  money  for  the  school  on  bills  for 
deterioration  and  repair  by  inducing 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  by  making  the  student  as¬ 
sume  the  cost  of  damage;  it  saves  the 
instructor’s  time  by  relieving  him  of 
unnecessary  responsibilities.  The  main 
advantages  of  the  association  may  be 
summarized  by  stating  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
group;  student  leadership  and  initia¬ 
tive  are  developed;  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  efforts  are  rendered  economical 
and  effective  through  cooperative  stu 
dent  support. 


to  make  the  marimbas.  We  developed 
a  real  marimba  factory,  and  although 
considerable  experimentation  took 
place,  we  will  mention  here  only  the 
parts  which  are  actually  necessary  to 
make  the  instruments.  From  thta. 
point  forward  we  shall  simply  include 
all  of  the  afore-mentioned  people  in 
the  pronoun  “we”. 

We  decided  upon  the  fifteen-bar 
marimba  which  is  two  octaves  from 
middle  C  up.  Since  we  wanted  to 
make  forty  instruments,  one  for  each 
member  of  the  class,  we  cut  forty  of 
each  of  the  fifteen  bars.  We  had  to 
remember  the  principle: 

“The  longer  the  bar. 

The  lower  the  tone; 

The  shorter  the  bar. 

The  higher  the  tone.” 

(Turn  to  page  88) 


MARIMBAS!  We  Make  Out  Own 

By  Howard  A.  Qreene 
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Tkit  CrawfordtvilU,  Indiana  boy,  Royca  McDonald,  ri^ht,  hat 
a  fine  record  of  "wins"  this  yoar.  In  Region  3  he  pUced  in 
the  Rrtf  dWition  in  thident  conducting,  firtt  division  in  trom* 
bone  and  second  division  in  piano.  He  hat  an  array  of  37 
medals  which  he  wen  in  5  years,  12  of  which  are  national. 

Congratulatiensl 


Two 

First 

Division 

Student 

Directors 


Ames  Bennett  of  Fort  Pierce, 
Florida,  it  a  young  and  sue* 
cessful  student  conductor.  He 
received  highest  ranking  in 
Region  I. 


When  the  Student  Takes 


The  Podium 


•  "HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POL¬ 
ICY.”  I  don’t  recall  what  great  phil¬ 
osopher  first  voiced  this  idea,  but  time; 
has  proved  it  to  be  a  true  one.  I’m 
not  thinking  of  honesty  in  handling 
money  or  in  the  matter  of  telling  the 
truth  when  talking  to  others,  but  of 
its  personal  meaning  to  each  of  us 
in  regard  to  our  habits  in  the  study 
of  directing. 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  “see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us’’.  If  one  could  but  place  him¬ 
self  in  a  chair  across  the  table  and 
view  himself  frankly,  sincerely,  criti¬ 
cally  and  honestly,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  in  forming  correct  habits  in  the 
art  of  directing.  Try  asking  that  per¬ 
son  across  the  table  some  very  pointed 
questions  and  insist  that  he  give  you 
a  direct  “straight  from  the  shoulder’’ 
reply.  Don’t  feel  sorry  for  him,  don’t 
overlook  faults  or  allow  him  to  alibi 
for  his  failure  to  do  all  that  you  had 
hoped  he  would  do.  Make  him  face 
the  facts  and  formulate  a  plan  for 
getting  results.  Results,  not  excuses. 


By  H.  E  Nutt 

Teacher  of  the  Art 
National  Contest  Judge 
Vandercook  School  of  Music 
Chicago 


and  doing  things,  instead  of  talking 
about  doing,  are  what  you  are  after. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
nothing  new  about  this  business  of 
students  learning  to  direct  well.  There 
are  certain  basic  things  that  must  be 
learned,  constantly  practiced  and  con¬ 
stantly  checked,  even  after  the  cor¬ 
rect  habits  are  formed.  What  ques¬ 
tions  should  you  ask  your  friend 
across  the  table?  Here  are  some  good 
samples  for  a  starter;  so  look  at  him 
rather  sternly  and  begin: 

In  what  direction  does  the  baton 
move  for  each  beat  in  the  following 
rhythms:  four  beat,  three  beat,  two 
beat,  six  beat,  nine  beat  and  twelve 
beat?  How  is  a  change  in  tempo  in¬ 
dicated?  What  is  the  difference  in 
meaning  of  accelerando  and  presto; 
of  andante  and  allegro;  of  rltard  and 
lento;  of  vivace  and  staccato? 

How  is  the  volume  of  a  forte  pas¬ 
sage  indicated  by  the  baton;  also  a 
piano  passage?  In  what  way  does 
the  left  hand  assist  in  picturing  forte 
(Turn  to  page  86) 
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Dr.  Howard  Hanson  in  tka  Intarlockan  Bowl  it  probably  gaffing  a  vary  good  pianiuimo  buf  affanfion  is  on  fha  wana. 


•  ONE  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT  last 
summer  I  happened  to  be  listening  to 
the  radio  when  the  mystic  strains  of 
Howard  Hanson’s  Romantic  Symphony 
began  to  penetrate  my  consciousness. 

I  sat  up  aii  attentive.  That  bit  of 
music  meant  oniy  one  thing  to  me — 
Interiochen  and  the  Nationai  Music 
Camp!  It  wasn’t  caiied  the  Nationai 
Music  Camp  back  in  1930;  it  bore  the 
iengthy  titie  of  "Nationai  High  Schooi 
Orchestra  and  Band  Camp”,  but  it 
meant  the  same  thing. 

As  I  sat  and  iistened  to  that  baif 
hour  program,  it  took  me  back  to  my 
flrst  year  at  camp  and  made  me  think 
of  the  changes  that  had  been  made,  if 
any.  I’ii  bet  those  kids  thought  they 
were  quite  something,  piaying  to  a 
nationwide  audience  over  a  coast-to- 
coast  network.  We  of  1930  didn’t  do 
so  badiy.  We  were  on  a  network  of 
the  same  expansion,  CBS  instead  of 
NBC,  and  we  had  a  sponsor  too!  The 
Origsby>Orunow  Company,  manufac- 


Camp 

Reminiscence 


By  John  J.  Alden 

turer  of  Majestic  radios  was  kind 
enough  to  pay  for  our  time — but  more 
about  this  iater. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
when  I  think  about  Interiochen  and 
the  eight  grand  weeks  I  spent  there 
in  1930,  is  the  vast  amount  of  music 
we  covered,  not  oniy  in  concerts  but 
in  our  reguiar  Tuesday  night  sight¬ 
reading  sessions.  Symphonies,  ora¬ 
torios,  concertos,  suites,  ensembie  and 
soio  works — music  of  that  nature  is 
not  piayed  over  and  forgotten,  not  a 
bit  of  it.  It  is  filed  away  for  future 
reference,  to  be  called  out  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice — to  charm,  to  satisfy,  to 
please,  to  quiet  and  content.  To  one 
who  lacks  the  ability,  or  capability  to 
appreciate  music,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  wealth  of  stored-up  music 
pays  dividends  over  and  over,  forever. 
It  becomes  a  part  of  you,  and  no  one 
can  ever  take  it  away. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  the  Na- 
(Twm  to  page  SI) 


Joseph  E.  Maddy  is  «n  oiperf  boafs- 
man  and  a  lover  of  his  liffle  seas. 


Bob  Crosby's 
"High  School" 
Dance  Band 


In  which  the  School 
Band  Avocation  Proves 
its  Bread-winning  Value 
as  an  Applied  Vocation 


Mr.  Crosby,  loft,  was  a  drummor  in 
North  Central  High  School  Band,  Spokane,  Washington 


•  MY  CURIOSITY  WAS  AROUSED 
the  other  day  when  some  one  made  the 
gross  statement,  “What  is  the  use  of 
having  school  bands?  They  don’t  do 
any  good  except  to  furnish  spirit  and 
color  at  the  football  games.  Profes¬ 
sional  musicians  of  today  didn’t  fool 
around  in  any  high  school  band  but 
took  private  instrumental  instruction.’’ 

I  began  to  wonder  if  this  were  true 
for  I  had  never  read  anything  to  the 
contrary.  I  had  never  heard  about  the 
early  training  of  members  of  bands — 
dance  bands,  especially.  All  I  knew 
was  that  there  were  orchestras,  plenty 
of  them,  and  I  took  their  Instruction 
for  granted;  I  had  never  thought  of 
the  men  who  make  up  these  groups  as 
erstwhile  high  school  kids  who  might 
have  played  in  their  local  bands. 

I  decided  that  it  might  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  check  with  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  favorites  Just  to  see  how  many 
of  its  members  played  in  high  school 
organizations  when  they  were  in  their 
teens.  So  I  picked  Bob  Crosby  and 
his  Gang  for  my  experiment  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  talk  to  each  one  personally 
about  his  “past”. 

To  my  amazement  I  discovered  that 
with  the  exception  of  one,  Hilton  Le 
Marre  who  played  the  guitar,  every 
member  of  this  orchestra  was  active 
in  some  high  school’s  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  Even  Marion  Mann,  who  is  the 
vocalist,  accompanied  soloists  on  the 
piano  when  she  was  an  undergraduate 
of  North  high  school  in  Columbus, 


Ohio.  To  put  it  in  figures,  93.33% 
per  cent  of  the  Dixielanders  actually 
got  their  first  experiences  in  high 
school  instrumental  groups. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  data  on  each 
one  of  the  members,  here  it  is: 

Bob  Crosby,  leader:  Played  drums 
under  Director  Bradford  at  North  Cen¬ 
tral  high  school,  Spokane,  Washington. 
Sang  under  Walter  C.  Orion  at  Qon- 
zaga  high  school. 

Marion  Mann,  vocalist:  Played  the 
piano  at  North  high  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  did  trio  work  on  the  radio. 

Ed  Miller,  sax:  A  member  of  the 
band  at  Warren  Easton  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  under  George  Pao- 
letti.  (Selected  for  all-American  swing 
band.) 

Irving  “Paiola”  Prestopnik,  reed: 
Sax  and  clarinet,  also  at  Warren 
Easton. 

Joe  Vincent  Kearn,  reed:  Attended 
the  University  Military  School  at  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama,  and  played  sax  and 
clarinet. 

Gil  Rodin,  sax:  Played  cornet  under 
Mrs.  Wilson  at  Lane  Technical  high 
school  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ward  Sillaway,  trombone:  Studied 
with  Dissinger  at  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

Warren  Smith,  trombone:  Went  to 
Oak  Cliffe  high  school  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  he  played  bass. 

Billy  Butterfield,  trumpet:  Played 
comet  in  the  band  at  Wyoming  high 
school,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 

Rubin  “Zeke”  Zarchy,  trampet:  At¬ 


tended  Samuel  J.  Tilden  high  school 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sterling  Bose,  trumpet:  Another 
Warren  Elaston  alumnus. 

Ray  Baduc,  drums:  Taught  by 
Brother  Paul  at  Saint  Aloysius’  school 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  (Selected 
for  all-American  swing  band.) 

Hilton  “Nappy”  LeMarre,  guitar: 
Also  attended  Warren  Elaston. 

Bob  Haggart,  bass  viol:  Played 
trumpet  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
where  he  was  selected  to  play  in  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra. 
Moved  to  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and 
began  study  on  the  string  bass.  Allen 
and  Prutting  were  his  teachers.  (Se¬ 
lected  tor  all-American  swing  band.) 

Bob  Zurke,  piano:  Won  a  scholarship 
to  Hamtramck,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Played  with  the  high  school  symphony 
under  Robert  Holmes.  (Selected  for 
all-American  swing  band.) 

I  was  very  pleased  to  discover  that 
one  of  my  favorite  dance  bands  made 
such  an  excellent  showing  in  this  test. 
Not  only  did  it  prove  that  this  phase 
of  the  music  curriculum  in  our  schools 
is  bringing  results,  but  that  many  per¬ 
sons  are  making  their  living  by  the 
music  taught  them  in  school — that  this 
thing  which  was  an  avocation  in  edu¬ 
cation  became  a  vocation  in  life.  The 
subjects  which  were  taught  had  some 
cultural  value  and  gave  a  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  but  that  which  was  extra¬ 
curricular  became  the  bread-and-but¬ 
ter  in  post  graduate  days.  The  Dixie- 
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landers  are  not  an  Isolated  example 
of  the  real  value  of  high  school  bands 
and  orchestras.  You  may  ask  any 
of  the  maestros  of  name  bands  and 
you  will  find  that  the  average  percent¬ 
age  of  players  who  were  once  Just 
high  school  musicians  Is  eighty. 

To  those  boys  who  wish  to  attend 
college  but  whose  finances  are  inade¬ 
quate,  the  ability  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment  has  proved  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  higher  education.  Fred  War¬ 
ing,  Kay  Kyser  and  Rudy  Vallee  all 
organised  bands  when  they  attended 
their  respective  schools  and  earned 
enough  to  complete  their  schooling. 
Now  they  are  the  leaders  in  their  field 
with  a  nation  wide  following.  In  all 
probability  you  have  some  friend  or 
know  of  someone  who  Is  doing  this 
very  thing,  playing  In  a  small  orches¬ 
tra  at  school  in  order  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses. 

Roger  Pryor  brought  up  another 
point  which  he  feels  Is  very  important. 
He  says,  ‘T  have  found  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  amateur  musicians  turned  out 
by  good  high  school  directors  is  very 
desirable  for  a  fine  band.  Boys  who 
have  had  band  experience  know  what 
it  is  all  about.  They  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  group  work  and  I  can 
say  that  the  secret  to  making  a  smooth 
playing  and  a  smooth  sounding  band 
is  group  work.”  Musical  cooperation 
is  learned  through  long  time  playing 
with  others.  It  is  the  knack  of  blend¬ 
ing  your  tone  with  that  of  the  person 
next  to  you.  Many  boys  don’t  know 
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Tbit  •It-Amsriean  (winqttsr,  Eddi* 
Millar,  was  a  fina  tanor  laiophonitt 
avail  bafora  ha  antarad  Warran 
Easton  high  school  in  Naw  Orlaans 
and  altar  lour  yaars  with  Gaorga 
Paolatti  ha  was  proportionataly  battar. 


the  difference  between  playing  a  solo 
and  playing  in  a  band.  Somebody  said 
that  you  cannot  make  a  good  chorus 
out  of  prlma  donnas.  This  same  axiom 
can  be  applied  to  bands:  You  can’t 
make  a  good  band  out  of  soloists. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 


ara  Iron  balow  tha  Mason-Oison  lina. 
This  accounts  lor  that  southam  styla 
ol  rhythm. 


mean  that  a  boy  who  is  a  fine  soloist 
cannot  be  a  fine  ensemble  player.  This 
is  the  point:  When  a  soloist  becomes 
a  member  of  a  group,  he  no  longer  is 
a  soloist  but  is  an  integral  unit  of  the 
group.  Individuality  is  submerged  in 
collective  interpretation.  The  player 
himself  no  longer  has  the  privilege  of 
free  interpretation  of  the  score  as  he 
sees  it  but  must  follow  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  leader.  Many  students 
have  difficulty  adapting  themselves  to 
this.  You  probably  can  remember 
when  your  director  has  told  the  clari¬ 
nets  to  play  as  one,  that  he  can  hear 
too  many  different  instruments  play¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  examples  of  this  oneness 
of  tone  is  Wayne  King.  Mr.  King  has 
not  changed  the  personnel  of  his  band 
as  is  the  practice  of  other  popular 
leaders;  consequently,  those  men  have 
learned  to  play  together,  in  the  style 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  group. 

Here  is  a  tip  for  any  of  you  fellows 
who  are  hoping  for  a  chance  to  play  in 
one  of  the  major  bands.  It  is  not  un- 


lUy  B«duc  i(  top*  in  drumming  be¬ 
cause  ol  Ike  training  he  had  at  Saint 
Aloytius  under  Brother  Paul,  alto  in 
tha  Mardi  Gras  cHy. 


common  for  a  leader  to  go  “scout¬ 
ing”  for  new  talent  to  supplement  his 
band.  Some  directors  attend  concerts 
while  others  never  miss  a  near-by  fes¬ 
tival,  searching  for  some  promising 
young  musician.  Mr.  Pryor  goes  to 
all  high  school  football  games  where 
the  local  band  is  playing  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  he  may  run 
across  a  trombonist  or  a  saxophonist 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  Moral:  Always  be 
at  your  best  in  musicianship. 

Dance  band  directors  like  to  have 
high  school  graduates  in  their  organi¬ 
zations  for  there  are  certain  things 
besides  playing  that  a  member  must 
be  able  to  do:  He  needs  the  educa¬ 
tional  background  which  only  the 
four-year  course  can  give.  He  must 
be  able  to  converse  with  people  who 
come  up  to  talk  so  that  he  will  make 
a  favorable  impression.  He  must  be 
able  to  cooperate  with  others  so  that 
there  will  be  unity  and  harmony,  both 
musically  and  socially  in  the  band. 
’That  is  the  reason  that  most  dance 
band  leaders  insist  that  their  men 
have  high  school  band  or  orchestra 
background. 

School  bands  do  not  pay?  What  do 
you  say? 


TRUE  or 
FALSE 

Tkers  are  great  opportuniliat  in  the 
proleuional  field,  clauical  and  popu¬ 
lar  for  graduating  school  band  and 
orchestra  musicians.  What  have  been 
your  observations?  Send  us  your 
story,  with  some  proof  to  back  it  up. 


Bass 

DRUM 

And  Cymbals 


By  BEN  FLEMING 

Noted  Concert  Band  Drummer 
GUn  Ellyn,  Illinois 


•  ALTHOUGH  THE  INSTRUMENT 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
IN  THE  BAND,  there  is  Uttle  informa¬ 
tion  or  instruction  methods  ayail- 
able  for  the  bass  drum. 

The  lack  of  instruction  methods  is. 
of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  to  say  concerning  the  actual 
playing  of  the  drum.  Practice  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  proper  conception  of  rhythms 
and  individual  practice  doesn’t  mean 
much,  thus  the  only  way  the  bass 
drummer  can  “practice"  is  with  the 
ensemble.  This  means  that  unless  the 
bass  drummer  has  had  some  musical 
background,  the  band  is  apt  to  ex¬ 
perience  some  difllculty. 

In  the  case  of  beginning  bands,  this 
is  no  more  of  a  problem  than  are  the 
other  instruments,  but  in  the  advanced 
band  the  selection  of  a  new  bass  drum¬ 
mer  should  be  carefully  made.  If 
there  is  a  pianist  in  school  who  would 
like  to  play  in  the  band,  try  him  or 


her  out.  If  he  is  able  to  acquire  the 
technical  and  physical  knack,  undoubt¬ 
edly  you  will  have  a  good  bass  drum¬ 
mer  within  several  months,  as  dynam¬ 
ics,  phrasing  and  all  musical  aspects 
are  easily  grasped  by  the  pianist; 
furthermore,  he  can  keep  an  eye  on 
the  rest  of  the  drum  section  as  to 
correct  reading  and  phrasing.  If  no 
pianist  is  available,  one  of  your  good 
snare  drummers  should  be  tried  for 
the  poet.  The  difficulty  here  is  that 
good  snare  drummers  frequently  do 
not  like  to  play  bass  drum.  A  chat 
with  him,  pointing  out  the  value  of 
the  instrument  and  further  routine 
for  himself,  should  win  him  over. 
Nearly  every  fine  professional  snare 
drummer  and  tympanist  has  put  in  a 
“stretch”  on  the  bass  drum  and  can 
step  over  and  do  an  acceptable  Job  on 
the  instrument.  A  working  knowledge 
of  bass  drum  and  cjrmbals  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  part  of  a  drum¬ 
mer’s  general  routine. 


The  first  consideration  is  the  drum 
itself.  Seipct  a  separate  tension  drum 
equipped  with  good,  even,  medium  thin 
heads.  The  shell  and  heads  of  a  bass 
drum  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
production  of  good  tone.  The  shell 
must  be  strong  and  properly  rein¬ 
forced  to  maintain  its  round,  the  heads 
of  good  calfskin  and  not  too  thick. 
Medium  thin  heads,  even  in  texture, 
allow  full  resonance  and  good  tone 
minus  that  “board-like”  quality.  Sepa¬ 
rate  tension  is  really  a  necessity  as 
it  allows  individual  adjustment  of  each 
drum  head.  As  to  the  size  of  the  drum 
— a  good  standard  selection  is  a  16x32 
inch  for  the  average  band  of  from  40 
to  60  players.  From  the  larger  con¬ 
cert  bands  a  16x36  inch  is  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  standard  size. 

Now  as  to  tension  of  the  head — 
manufacturers  of  drums  advise  tuning 
to  an  approximate  low  “O”  or  “F”  for 
proper  results.  TM$  ia  advised  so  that 
if  the  player  tunes  to  this  approxi¬ 
mate  pitch,  the  drum  will  not  be  too 
tight.  The  pitch  itself  is  not  im¬ 
portant  if  the  drum  is  low  in  sound, 
giving  a  good  solid  “boom”  tone. 
Even  if  the  drum  is  large  enough  in 
diameter  to  tune  to  a  low  “G”  or  “F”, 
such  tuning  should  be  approximate 
and  no  effort  should  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  definite  pitch,  for  we  do  not  want 
a  definite  “G”  or  "F”  booming  dis¬ 
cordantly  through  foreign  chords,  but 
rather  we  do  want  a  low  solid  “boom” 
not  interfering  with  the  chordal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  band.  Next,  select  the 
proper  stick,  also  of  importance.  For 
concert,  a  double  end  stick  of  lambs 
wool  is  best.  The  bass  drummer  should 
also  have  a  pair  of  tympani  sticks  for 
rolls. 

Regarding  one  player  handling  both 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  there  is  a 
variance  of  opinion.  Whether  or  not 
one  player  should  play  both  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  type  of  composi¬ 
tion.  A  military  march,  for  example, 
can  be  played  well  with  a  separate 
cymbalist  or  with  one  player  handling 
both.  A  separate  cymbalist  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  if  one  can  be  trained 
to  play  with  the  bass  drum  smoothly 
and  efficiently;  if  not,  one  player  for 
both  is  better.  For  symphonic  com¬ 
positions  or  overtures  where  the  part 
calls  for  separate  cymbal  and  bass 
drum  effects,  a  separate  cymbal  player 
should  by  all  means  be  used.  Select 
good  medium  thin  Turkish-type  cym¬ 
bals.  Do  not  buy  cheap  ones.  If  used 
separately,  mount  with  straps  and 
pads  for  concert.  If  used  on  the  bass 
drum,  use  a  good  csrmbal  holder  and 
mount  the  cymbal  loosely,  securing  the 
one  held  in  the  hand  with  a  strap  and 
pad. 

As  to  the  beating  spot  on  the  bass 
drum,  the  best  general  results  will  be 
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had  at  a  point  Just  off  the  center  of 
the  head,  approximately  6  inches.  The 
best  bass  drummers  do  not  use  a  wide 
glancing  blow  but  describe  an  imag¬ 
inary  oval,  striking  the  drum  with  a 
“lifting”  slight  glancing  blow  rather 
than  a  direct  in-and-out  blow  {fig¬ 
ure  1). 


Flourishes  and  twirling  of  the  stick 
may  be  done  for  flash  if  the  musical 
requirements  are  adhered  to,  but  such 
manipulation,  of  course,  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary.  Impress  on  the  bass  drummer 
the  necessity  for  a  “lifting”  stroke,  as 
the  drum  is  struck  as  if  “pulling”  the 


tone  from  the  drum.  This  assures  a 
clean  cut  tone. 

The  musical  requirements  of  the 
bi^  drummer  are  many  and  varied: 
First,  and  of  great  importance,  is  pre¬ 
cision.  He  must  anticipate  the  beat 
and  watch  the  director’s  beat  relig¬ 
iously.  Next,  he  must  watch  dynamics 
and  accents,  and  so  far  as  he  is  able 
with  the  instrument  at  hand,  he  must 
interpret  note  values  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  this  latter  case,  the  bass 
drummer  can  not  be  expected  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  whole  notes,  half 
notes  and  quarter  notes  as  well  as  the 
wind  instrumentalists,  but  in  the  case 
of  quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes 
he  can,  by  muffling  secure  flue  effects. 

When  one  player  is  handling  both 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  such  muffling 
can  be  done  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
crushing  the  cymbal  and  stick  against 
the  bottom  cymbal  and  head  respec¬ 
tively,  and  second,  by  killing  the  tone 
by  band  and  arm  manipulation.  The 
flrst  method  is  bad  and  not  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  unless  absolutely  necessary. 


In  successive  cut-offs  at  rapid  tempos, 
however,  this  method,  of  crushing  the 
cymbal  and  stick  with  Arm  pressure, 
must  be  used  and  should  be  practiced, 
allowing  as  little  “hiss”  from  the  cym¬ 
bal  as  possible  and  no  bounce  beat 
from  the  stick. 

The  second  method  of  muffling  is  the 
most  effective,  musically,  and  should  be 
practiced  diligently,  striving  for  speed 
and  clean  cut-offs  without  an  after  ring. 


This  muffling  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
top  cymbal  by  flexing  the  wrist,  allow¬ 
ing  the  top  cymbal  to  strike  the  coat  of 
the  left  forearm,  at  the  same  time 

{Turn  to  page  38) 
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This  list,  ralestsd  in  the  early  fell,  has  been  given  wide  distribution  by  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference.  However,  we 
have  received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  its  omission  from  our  September  issue  that,  on  advice,  we  are  publishing  it  for 

the  information  of  our  readers. 


CLASS  A 


Beethoven  .. 

..Adagio  and  Allegro  Con  Brio. 

.  BHB 

V 

Beethoven  . . 

. .  Coriolan  Overture  . 

.CP 

VI 

Beethoven  . . 

. .  Symphony  No.  2  . 

.CF 

VI 

Berlioz . 

. .  The  Roman  Carnival  Overture . 

.CF 

VI 

Friedetnann 

. .  Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  2 . 

..BHB 

VI 

Hanson  . 

..Nordic  Symphony — 2nd  Mov’t..CCB 

VI 

Mendelssohn 

. .  Fingal’s  Cave  Overture . . 

,  .CP 

VI 

Rossini . 

.  .The  Barber  of, Seville  Overture. 

.OF 

V 

Saint-Saens  . 

. .  Danse  Macabre . 

,.CF 

VI 

Schubert  . . . 

. .  Sinfonietta . 

.  SB 

IV 

Schumann  . . 

. .  Symphony  No.  2 — C  Major — 1st 

Mov’t  . . 

..SF 

V 

Smetana  .... 

.  .The  Bartered  Bride  Overture  . 

..BHB 

VI 

Thomas  .... 

..Mignon  Overture  . 

..CF 

VI 

Wagner  .... 

. .  Walther’s  Prize  Song . 

.  .CF  or 

* 

Jung 

IV 

CLASS  B 


German  . 

. .  Three  Dances  from  “Nell  Gwyn’ 

’.Chap 

V 

Glinka  . 

. .  A  Life  for  the  Czar  Overture . . 

,.FS 

V 

Grieg . 

..Triumphal  March  from  “Sigurd 

Jorsalfar” . 

.SF 

IV 

Hadley  . 

..Angelus  from  3rd  Symphony. 

.CP 

VI 

Hadley  . 

.  .Concert  Overture . 

.OS 

V 

Massenet  . . . . 

.  .Phedre  Overture . 

.CF 

VI 

Mendelssohn  . 

.  .Introduction  and  Scherzo  .... 

.BHB 

III 

Mozart  . 

.  .The  Impresario  Overture . 

.CF 

IV 

Schlepegrill  . 

. .  .The  Silver  Bell  Overture . 

.CP 

III 

Sibelius  . 

.  .Finlandia  . 

.CF 

V 

Smetana . 

..Libuse  Overture  . 

.Ru 

V 

Sodero  . 

.  .Village  Festival  . 

.Gal 

VI 

Wagner  . 

..Elsa’s  Procession  to  the  Cathe- 

dral  from  “Lohengrin” . . 

.  .Rem 

IV 

Wood . 

. .  .A  Manx  Overture . 

..BHB 

-V 

CLASS  C 


Beethoven  .... 

.King  Stephen  Overture . 

..BHB 

IV 

Beethoven  . . . . 

.Sonatina  II  . 

,  .CP 

III 

Chopin  . 

.Polonaise  Militaire  . 

,.SP 

IV 

Grieg . 

.Grieg  Suite . 

..GS 

III 

Haydn-Glenn  . 

.  Haydn  Symphonies . . 

..BHB 

II 

Ippolitoto- 
Ivanoio . 

.Procession  of  the  Sardar . 

.  .SF 

III 

Johnson . 

.Mission  Overture . 

.  .Lud 

III 

Lehar -Morris  . 

.The  Merry  Widow  Selection.. 

.  .Hel 

III 

Massenet  . 

.Angelus  from  Scenes 

Pittoresques . 

..SF 

II 

Mendelssohn  . . 

.Nocturne  from  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream” . 

..SF 

III 

Mozart  . 

.Titus  Overture  . 

..CF 

IV 

Schlepegrill  . . . 

.The  Golden  Sceptre  Overture. 

..CF 

III 

Tschaikowsky 

..Andante  from  6th  Symphony. 

..Ru 

III 

Wilson  . 

, .  Rumanian  Gypsy  Dances . 

..GHM 

IV 

Baumann . 

CLASSES  D  AND  E 

,  .Mignonette  Overture . 

..CF 

yum 

•  II 

Beethoven  . . . , 

.  .Turkish  March  . 

..OD 

II 

Olazoroff  . 

. .  Russian  Overture . 

..GHM 

II 

Gluck . . 

..Hymn  to  Diana . 

..SF 

I 

Flegier . . 

. .  Festival  Overture . 

..BHB 

II 

Handel . 

. .  Handel  Suite . 

..GS 

II 

Hanson . 

..Little  Norwegian  Suite  . 

..BHB 

I 

Mozart  . 

..Minuet  from  Symphony  in  E[;. 

..OD 

III 

Scarmolin  ... 

.  .The  Ambassador  Overture  . . . 

..Lud 

II 

Schubert  .... 

. .  Symphony  Suite . 

..GHM 

‘I 

Schumann  . . . 

. .  Schumann  Suite . 

..GS 

I 

Widdel  . 

.  .Fair  Maid  of  Perth  Overture. . 

..CP 

II 

Bach-Hildreth . 

.  .Arioso  . 

..WJ 

I 

Schubert- 
Hildreth  . . . 

..Shepherd  Dance  . 

..WJ 

I 

See  June  Issue  for  Key  to  Publishers 
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THE 

Fundams 

of 

Twirling 


•  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  SET  UP 

by  the  national  contest  committee  are 
the  basis  of  good  twirling.  They 
should  be  learned  in  a  logical  order 
and  thoughtfully  and  carefully  prac¬ 
ticed.  Much  can  be  said  about  funda¬ 
mentals  and  their  importance  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

In  twirling,  smoothness  should  be 
the  first  aim,  not  speed.  If  we  are 
doing  a  movement  correctly  and 
smoothly,  speed  can  gradually  be 
acquired.  But  if  we  start  out  too  fast 
and  then  attempt  to  smooth  it  out, 
the  process  is  difficult  and  progress 
is  slow.  Excessive  speed  causes  con¬ 
tinual  dropping  of  the  baton  and  hit¬ 
ting  the  elbow  or  fingers,  ending  up 
with  a  bad  temper  or  discouragement. 

Beating  time,  the  first  fundamental, 
is  often  the  subject  for  argument. 
Should  the  first  beat  be  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  swing  or  at  the  bottom? 
The  influence  of  the  military  army 
style  puts  the  first  beat  down.  How¬ 
ever,  the  graceful  swing  that  school 
band  drunq  majors  favor  so  much, 
lends  itself  very  well  to  placing  the 
first  beat  at  the  top.  This  is  the  way 
a  person  naturally  walks.  The  right 
arm  swings  out  with  the  left  leg. 
Aside  from  this  one  principle  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  of  beating  time  depends 
on  the  taste  of  the  drum  major. 

The  wrist  twirl  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  fundamentals  to  per¬ 
fect.  It  so  often  borders  on  the  edge 
of  becoming  a  horisontal  twirl  and 
the  twirler  himself  is  unaware  of  this 
because  no  one  ever  thinks  of  seri¬ 
ously  studying  a  movement  so  insig¬ 
nificant  as  a  wrist  twirl.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  feel  that  they  are  progressing 
much  faster  if  they  are  practicing  on 
a  fancy  stunt.  However  perfecting 
the  little  things  makes  the  difference 
between  a  mediocre  twirler  and  a  good 
twirler.  In  most  every  movement 
there  is  one  or  more  “key  spots"  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  movement 
depends.  In  the  wrist  twirl  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  arm  straight  and 
to  move  the  arm  up  and  down,  twirl¬ 
ing  high  and  low  to  obtain  more  flash. 
Avoid  a  wobbly  sideways  wrist  twirl. 

The  figure  eight  can  also  be  made 
to  look  very  flashy  by  using  it  both 


By  Virgiida  Page  Nutt  Prize  Twirler 

Twirling  Instructor,  Vsndercook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


waist  high  and  as  high  as  the  head. 

The  cartwheel  is  a  side  movement 
and  loses  its  character  if  the  baton 
changes  hands  half  way  between  the 
front  and  side  of  the  body.  By  keei>- 
ing  to  the  side  you  will  gain  more 
flash  and  also  avoid  the  possibility 
of  hitting  the  leg  with  the  ferrule. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  in 
twirling  is  to  avoid  monotony,  by  not 
repeating  a  movement  too  many 
times.  It  is  far  better  to  do  a  move¬ 
ment  once  or  twice,  go  to  another 
movement,  then  return  to  the  first, 
rather  than  repeat  each  one  four  or 
five  times.  In  this  regard  the  pass 
around  the  back  is  one  of  the  most 
overworked  movements.  It  is  so  easy 
to  continue  the  pass  around  the  back 
while  puuling  about  what  movement 
to  do  next.  This  leads  us  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  definite  twirling  routine  for 
solo  work.  This  will  be  discussed 
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in  a  later  article. 

The  pass  around  the  back  naturally 
leads  into  the  front  two  hand  spin. 
This  is  the  one  rudiment  that  seems 
to  be  well  done  by  most  twirlers. 

Finger  twirls,  in  general,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  three  fin¬ 
ger  twirl  and  the  four  finger  twirl. 
Usually  a  twirler  who  prefers  the  four 
finger  twirl  will  stick  loyally  to  that 
style  and  does  not  learn  the  three 
finger  style.  The  twirler  who  has 
first  learned  the  three  finger  style 
rarely  learns  the  four  finger  twirl,  and 
argues  against  the  four  finger  style. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  situation.  They 
are  two  different  movements  and  each 
has  its  definite  place.  There  are  some 
very  good  movements  which  require 
a  three  finger  twirl  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  them  with  a  four  finger 
twirl.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
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School  iWugtt  jSebig 

OCTOBER.  1938  ' 

OHIO  TOWN  GETS  NEW  SCHOOL  OANO  BUILDING 


F.  DiTella  Gets 
$2,500  for  New 
Music  Instruments 


Olrector  Wise,  Lisbon,  Former  Gym,  ot  Lisbon,  Romodoloil 
Into  Comploto  Modem  Plont  for  Excinsito  Use  of 
fho  Insfrumonfal  Doparfmonf 


Dubuque,  la. — During  the  summer 
the  board  of  education  appropriated 
12,600  to  he  used 
by  the  music  de¬ 
partment  for  the 
purchase  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  instru¬ 
ments  as  well 
as  for  repairs. 

Ferdinand  Di¬ 
Tella,  director 
of  the  band  and 
orchestra, 
selected  the  in¬ 
struments  and 
purchased  them 
through  the 
three  local  deal¬ 
ers.  The  instru¬ 
ments  included 
five  c^lo  outfits, 
four  violas,  one 
French  horns,  two  piccolos,  one  oboe, 
one  bell  lyra,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
alto  clarinets,  one  bass  viol  outfit  and 
one  euphonium. 

The  instruments  will  be  distributed 
among  the  grade.  Junior  high  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  grade 
bands  were  organized  last  year. 

Band  Wins  $75 
Purse  at  Water 
Melon  Carnival 

Duck  Hill,  Miss. — Scott  Calloway 
and  his  Duck  Hill  band  attended  the 
annual  Water  Melon  Carnival  at  Wa¬ 
ter  Valley,  Miss,  and  received  first 
prize  of  176  awarded  to  the  best  band 
in  Class  B. 

The  band  has  received  a  number  of 
invitations  to  appear  in  several  com¬ 
munities  this  fall.  On  October  7,  the 
band  will  Journey  to  Kosciusko  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  contest  for  marching 
bands  at  the  Central  Mississippi  fair. 
On  November  25  at  Greenwo^,  the 
band  has  been  invited  to  attend  a 
band  festival  where  over  fifty  bands 
from  all  over  the  state  will  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  band  under  Mr.  Calloway  is 
doing  some  concentrated  work.  They 
practice  marching  for  one  hour  each 
day. 


Takes  Winter  Garden  Post 

Winter  Oarden,  Fla. — Mis*  Jamie  Lee 
Henry  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
public  school  music  in  Winter  Garden  for 
the  coming  school  year.  Miss  Henry  will 
have  charge  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
high  school  and  she  will  also  conduct 
music  courses  in  two  elementary  schools. 


F.  DiTeHa 

tassoon,  two  double 


Picture  on  following  page 


Lisbon,  Ohio. — The  band  department 
of  Lisbon  high  school  has  new  and  pri¬ 
vate  quarters  since  the  old  gymnasium 
was  treated  with  acoustical  material, 
fitted  with  proper  equipment  and 
turned  over  to  Director  Wise  for  his 
instrumental  classes. 

The  building,  thirty-four  by  sixty- 
five  feet,  has  a  balcony  of  twelve  by 
forty-two  feet  that  is  divided  into  six 
practice  studios,  each  having  a  double 
window-frame  facing  the  general  re¬ 
hearsal  hall.  These  windows  provide 
an  opportunity  to  supervise  practice 
in  the  studio  rooms.  The  other  bal¬ 
cony  is  to  be  used  for  storage  room 
for  trunks,  boxes,  et  cetera,  director’s 
office,  library  and  work  room.  A  small 
room,  four  by  twelve,  on  the  same 
level  as  the  rehearsal  room  is  to  serve 
as  a  library  room  for  music  in  daily 


use.  This  four-by-twelve  room  has  a 
door  at  either  end,  so  the  one  end 
will  serve  as  a  drum  room.  No  heat 
reaches  this  room. 

An  unusually  fine  170,000  P.  W.  A. 
auditorium  •  gymnasium  combination 
has  Just  been  completed  for  Lisbon 
high  school  and  the  city.  This  fine 
structure,  which  has  a  seating  capac¬ 
ity  of  twelve  hundred  people  and  has 
a  stage  which  will  accommodate  the 
Lisbon  high  school  band  of  ninety 
players  or  the  orchestra  of  a  lesser 
number  of  players,  replaces  the  gym- 
nasium  which  has  served  the  school 
for  many  years. 

Arthur  Wise  who  directs  the  hand 
at  Lisbon  is  more  than  pleased  with 
his  new  headquarters.  One  door  going 
out  of  the  room,  with  hut  three  steps 
between,  connects  with  the  stage  en¬ 
trance  of  the  new  building. 


Two~Band  Mancell 

Farmersville,  III. — H.  D.  Mancell  Is  do¬ 
ing  a  two-man  Job  for  he  is  conducting 
the  band  at  Farmersville  and  another 
band  at  Raymond.  He  handles  both  the 
grade  and  high  school  bands  in  each 
town  and  they  have  a  membership  num¬ 
bering  seventy-flve.  Both  are  very  ac¬ 
tive  organisations  and  are  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  Director  Mancell  was  formerly  at 
Fillmore  before  coming  to  Farmersville. 


Kansas  Band 
Plays  Summer 
Concert  Job 


Council  Orove,  Kan. — ^Under  contract 
to  the  city  council,  the  Council  Orove 
high  school  band  gave  a  series  of  ten 
free  concerts  during  the  summer.  The 
increasing  attendance  at  these  pro¬ 
grams  proved  the  popularity  of  the 
project  as  well  as  the  local  interest 
in  good  music. 

Last  year  the  band  made  trips  to 
the  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Topeka,  the 
American  Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  to  many  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  football  games  where  they  per¬ 
formed  in  field  drills.  In  May  this 
three-year-old  organization  placed  in 
the  first  division  in  Class  C  at  the 
Region  9  festival  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Everett  Brown  directs  the  group. 


Harper  Sips  Talented  Assist¬ 
ant  Conductor 

By  Mabel  Beach 

Lenoir,  N.  0. — Lenoir  is  very  fortu¬ 
nate  this  year  in  having  as  assistant 
director,  L.  V.  Meretta  of  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams  school  of  music.  Mr.  Meretta 
is  succeeding  Mr.  Magill  who  resigned 
to  enter  Davidson  College  in  Davidson, 
N.  C. 

For  six  months  Mr.  Meretta  toured 
the  United  States  as  cornet  soloist 
with  a  Major  Bowes  unit.  In  1936  he 
was  instructor  of  music  at  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams  music  camp.  He  has  been  cor¬ 
net  soloist  and  first  chair  cornet  in 
the  New  York  university  symphonic 
band  as  well  as  first  chair  cornet  and 
instructor  in  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  symphony  and  band  in  1937  and 
1938. 

Under  the  direction  of  Captain  J.  C 
Harper  and  his  assistants,  Lenoir 
hopes  to  have  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  years  in  its  history. 


Whether  Report 

Whether  H*  cold,  or  whether  He  hot 
tend  uf  your  newt.  If  you  do  not  heve  e 
reporter  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
you  hed  better  eppoint  one  now  to  thet 
we  will  heve  current  newt  regulerly  of 
your  bend  end  orchettre. 
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JESSQP  LEAVES 


Lisbon's  New  Band  Rehearsal  Box 


A  glimpM  of  tho  bond  rokoortol  room  in  fho  romodolod  bond  building  of  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
showing  somo  of  tho  insfnimonf  rocb  ond  fho  olovofod  sooting  orrongomont. 


Band  0/Kcera  Picked 


Dubuque,  la. — Appointments  for  band 
offices  were  made  known  by  Director  Fer¬ 
dinand  DlTella.  Robert  Clewell  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  band  and  orches¬ 
tra.  The  head  librarian  is  Helen  Huntoon 
and  Virginia  St.  John  is  her  assistant. 
Jack  Ohlsen  and  Kenneth  Curtis  have 
been  appointed  property  men. 

The  manager  has  charge  of  attendance 
and  finances.  All  of  the  music  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  librarians.  They  sort  the 
music,  put  the  school  stamp  on  ail  new 
music,  and  paste  small  marches  on  card- 
boarda  Setting  up  chairs  and  stands 
spells  the  work  of  the  property  men.  They 
also  have  charge  of  setting  up  and  taking 
down  the  tympani. 


Donald  Jouop 

band  which  has  received  highest  honors 
in  the  district  contests.  In  this  time  he 
started  300  Instrumentalists  in  musical 
training. 

In  St.  Xiouis,  he  will  have  charge  of  a 
well-organised  75-plece  band  and  will 
supervise  music  of  the  Junior  school  of 
the  district 


Ralph  Rush  to  Direct 
Nebraska  All-State  Orch, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Bernard  F.  Nevin, 
instructor  of  instrumental  music  at 
Lincoln  high  school,  is  in  charge  of 
choosing  ninety  pupils  from  appli¬ 
cants  throughout  the  state  to  make  up 
an  orchestra  which  will  be  organized 
by  November  24  so  that  Ralph  Rush, 
director  of  instrumental  music  in 
Cleveiand  Heights  can  direct  them. 
This  concert  will  be  held  in  Kearney 
on  November  26. 

Mr.  Nevin  is  vice-president  of  the 
Nebraska  Music  Educational  associa¬ 
tion  which  held  Its  first  meeting  for 
the  year  in  Kearne-  on  September  17. 


Already  Looking  Ahead 

to  Coming  Spring  Contests 

Euatia,  Fla. — The  public  school  band  of 
which  Harry  L.  Parker  is  the  director  is 
laying  plans  for  the  entire  year.  They 
plan  to  enter  the  competitions  over  the 
state  and  are  working  hard  to  make  a 
fine  showing. 

The  officers  of  the  band  who  were 
elected  are :  Clayton  Grlmstad,  captain ; 
Bob  Hollenbech,  let  lieutenant ;  Dorothy 
Hopson,  2nd  lieutenant ;  Charles  Miller, 
2nd  lieutenant ;  Joe  Dukes,  Wilma  Strick¬ 
land,  Harold  Simms,  Gerald  Helsel,  ser 
'geants ;  Oscar  EV:kstein,  Bob  Bronson, 
Graybill  Parks,  Joan  Shanor,  Lillian 
Hooten,  Mary  Marshall,  Louise  Burrell, 
Jack  Kirkpatrick,  corporala  Josephine 
Eichelberger  is  the  drum  major. 


Maddy  Gets  Grant  Gift  of 
'^Southland  Symphony** 

Interlochen,  Mich.  —  Following  the 
premiere  performance  of  bis  “South¬ 
land  Symphony”,  Allan  Grant  pre¬ 
sented  the  rights  of  the  composition 
to  the  National  Music  Camp,  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy  accepting  the  gift  on 
behalf  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Grant  is  well  known  as  a  con¬ 
cert  pianist,  as  a  sympathetic  arranger, 
as  a  composer  of  songs,  as  an  im¬ 
proviser  of  extraordinary  facility. 

Southland  Symphony”,  which  was 
performed  at  Interlochen  by  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  orchestra,  is  based 
on  themes  suggested  by  the  melodies 
and  life  of  Stephen  Foster.  This  is 
Grant’s  first  major  symphonic  compo¬ 
sition  although  he  has  written  more 
than  four  thousand  songs  and  a  con¬ 
certo  which  has  been  played  with  both 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestras. 


Vandercook  Camp  Tops  Record 

Abilene,  Tex. — Last  summer  marked  a 
new  high  in  the  attendance  record  by  the 
Vandercook  Music  Camp  at  Hardin  Sim¬ 
mons  university,  when  199  students  and 
band  directors  enrolled  for  the  two-week 
period.  This  doubled  the  registration  fig¬ 
ure  of  that  of  the  first  camp  held  in  1936, 
Students  from  five  states  were  present 
while  approximately  190  attending  the 
music  camp  hailed  from  Tezaa 


Huff  Hopeful 

By  Robert  Farris 

Chicago,  III. — Last  semester  the 
Lane  high  school  band  closed  one  of 
the  most  successful  years  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  able  direction  of 
Captain  Gardner  P.  Huff.  Ever  since 
Captain  Huff  came  to  Lane,  the  band 
has  received  a  superior  rating  in  the 
Class  A  band  contest  in  Chicago.  The 
band  dispiayed  its  ability  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  division  ranking  in  both 
concert  and  sight  reading  sections  at 
the  national  regional  contest  held  in 
Eikhart,  Indiana. 

In  the  band  there  are  eight  first  di¬ 
vision  soloists,  one  first  division 
woodwind  quartet,  five  second  division 
soloists  and  one  second  division  trum¬ 
pet  trio. 

The  band  lost  many  of  its  members 
through  graduation,  but  this  fact  will 
not  hold  them  back  from  more  vic¬ 
tories. 


BELOIT,  GOES 
TO  LOUIS 

Will  Conduct  Band 
of  Seventy-Five 


Beloit,  Wia. — Donald  Jessop,  organiser 
and  director  of  the  Beloit  high  school 
band  as  well  as  the  instrumental  program 
of  the  entire  system,  has  resigned  to 
begin  directorship  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  Clayton  high  school,  St.  Louia 
Missouri.  Mr.  Jessop  came  to  Beloit  two 
years  ago  when  he  organised  the  local 
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Paragraphs  About  Some 
Folks  You  Know 


Tlicy'r*  All  R*qioii«l  Rntt 


Doris  Kinosburt  of  Osage,  la.,  plans  to 
teach  beginners  on  the  snare  drum.  .  .  . 
Jack  Weir  of  Mason  City,  la.,  played 
French  horn  in  the  Mason  City  Municipal 
Band  this  summer.  .  .  .  Besides  accom¬ 
panying  three  solo  winners  at  the  contest 
this  year,  Rotcb  McDonau)  of  Crawfords- 
vllle,  Ind.,  won  first  ranking  in  trombone 
and  in  student  directing  and  second  in 
piano,  to  bring  his  total  of  medals  up  to 
thirty-seven,  twelve  of  which  are  for  na¬ 
tional  honors.  .  .  .  Norma  Jean  Robert¬ 
son  of  Paxton,  Ill.,  plays  marimba,  fiute, 
piano  and  tympani.  ...  A  flutist,  IN- 
ORAHM  Chase  Ward  of  Washington,  Ga., 
is  rightfully  proud  of  the  congratulations 
given  him  by  Dr.  FTank  Simon.  .  .  . 
EIdwaro  Zandt  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  earning  money  for  college  by  play¬ 
ing  in  a  dance  band.  .  .  .  Frankun 
SiMONiN,  trombonist  of  Wayne,  Nebr., 
plans  to  attend  the  Wayne  State  Teachers 
College  this  fall.  .  .  .  Paul  Dirksmbtbr 
of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  plans  to  tour  this  win¬ 
ter  in  an  ensemble  of  national  high  school 
music  contest  winners.  ,  .  .  Margaret 
Olson  of  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  whose  favorite 
Instrument  Is  the  violin,  was  valedictorian 
of  her  class.  .  .  .  For  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  Virginia  Schaffner  of 
Temple,  Tex.,  placed  in  first  division  twirl¬ 
ing.  ...  A  Yankton,  S.  D.,  boy,  Holland 
Pribourohouse,  intends  to  continue  his 
clarinet  studies.  .  .  .  Amt  Blackburn 
of  York,  Neb.,  is  switching  from  her  prixe- 
winning  bass  to  the  violin.  .  .  .  O.  Buss 
WiLUAMS  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  has  as  his  pet 
Instrument,  the  flute.  .  .  .  “Music  is  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  my  high  school 
education,”  says  Arlene  Huloeen,  xylo¬ 
phonist  of  Odebolt,  la.  .  .  .  Prom  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  comes  the  news  that  Warren 
Jensen,  who  besides  the  solo  division  re¬ 
ceived  first  ranking  with  his  brother  in  a 
clarinet  duet,  plans  to  enter  ^uthern 
Methodist  university.  ...  A  Nebraska 
boy  from  Wisner,  Duane  C.  Sckulx,  has 
been  playing  saxophone  since  he  was  five 
years  old. 


New  Mex.  Reporter  Playe 
Trombone,  Baritone  and  Piano 


Lias  Vegas,  N.  M. — One  of  our  reporters 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  seventeen- 
year-old  Kenneth 
Ballenger. 
As  well  as  being 
trombone  soloist 
for  the  high 
school  band,  he 
plays  the  piano 
and  baritone.  He 
is  definitely  not  a 
“Jitter  -  bug”  for 
“swing”  holds  no 
interest  for  him. 
Instead  he  likes 
the  symphonic 
field  and  hopes 
for  a  future  in 
that  line.  He  is 
also  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society. 


Kenneth  lallenger 


The  Eavesdropper 


Junior  Wine  Covets 
Senior  Medal 


Broken  Bow,  Nebr. — Robert  Weekly  was 
the  first  Junior  in  his  high  school  to  earn 
enough  music 
points  for  a  gold 
medal,  an  award 
usually  earned  by 
only  one  or  two 
seniors  over  a 
four -year  period. 
Robert,  who  plays 
French  horn,  is 
working  to  get  a 
position  In  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra 
or  a  concert  band 
in  the  future. 

At  present  he 
is  first  horn  in 
the  Broken  Bow 
municipal  band, 
the  high  school 


Robert  Weekly 


band  and  the  high  school  orchestra.  He 
has  been  selected  in  all-state  bands  under 
the  direction  of  nationally  known  leaders 
for  the  last  two  years.  He  had  done 
considerable  contest  work,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  Region  9  festival  where 
he  ranked  in  the  first  division.  He  gives 
due  credit  to  his  director  and  accom¬ 
panist,  Ivan  Caldwell. 


Appeare  at  Chicagoland 
Festival 

Cicero,  111.  —  Harry  Brabec,  young 
drummer  of  fine  ability,  has  taken  up 
drum  majoring 
and  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  public  ap¬ 
pearances.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Juvenile 
class  of  twlrlers 
at  the  Chicago¬ 
land  Festival  and 
made  a  very  good 
average. 

Elven  at  the  age 
of  eleven  Harry 
has  won  in  two 
state  and  district 
contests,  the  first 
when  he  was  nine, 
and  the  second 
when  he  was  ten. 
At  the  present 
time  he  is  first  chair  drummer  of  the 
grade  school  band  and  the  grade  school 
orchestra  and  also  plays  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  boy’s  club  intermediate  band. 


Harry  Brabec 


G.  Washington  High,  L,  A,  Cal, 
Opens  Seeuon  with  60  Members 


By  Edward  Evans 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — George  Washing¬ 
ton  high  school’s  band  opens  this  season 
with  prospects  for  a  very  bright  year. 
By  the  time  enrollment  was  over,  the 
band  had  sixty  members,  twice  as  many 
as  last  year’s  thirty  pieces.  It  is  thought 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  campaign  by 
various  members  this  last  spring. 

’The  General’s  band  now  has  a  fine 
instrumentation,  a  full  bass  section,  bari¬ 


tones  and  altos,  and  of  course,  trumpets 
and  trombones.  Reeds  and  percussion 
turned  out  well;  there  is  even  one  piccolo 
player  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Washington  is  also  getting  new  uni¬ 
forms  and  it  intends  to  have  the  finest 
musical  organisation  in  Lios  Angeles,  as 
there  is  a  girls’  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
seventy  pieces  and  a  marching  chorus  of 
fifty. 


Joyce  Preston  Is  Member  of 
N,  A,  R,  D, 

Burlington,  Vt. — The  youngest  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Rudlmental 
Drummers  of  Ver¬ 
mont  is  eleven- 
year  -  old  Joyce 
Preston.  She  is 
a  Junior  high 
school  student  and 
she  plays  in  the 
school  orchestra. 
During  the  sum¬ 
mer  season 
she  played  sev¬ 
eral  xylophone 
solos  and  drum 
with  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Military  Band. 
At  present  she  is 
playing  with  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  No.  2 
Symphony  orches¬ 
tra. 

It  is  her  desire  to  continue  studying 
music  after  she  completes  high  school. 
Eventually  she  plans  to  tour  the  world. 
Her  instructor  is  Walter  F.  Hart  of  the 
7th  Field  Artillery  Band,  Fort  Allen, 
Vermont. 


Joyce  Preston 


Hard  at  Work  for  1939  Contest 

Palestine,  Tex. — Plans  are  being  made 
by  Charles  Pitman  ,  a  1938  first  divisioner 
in  Region  6,  for 
the  1939  contest 
in  which  he  hopes 
to  again  win  on 
his  Eb  bass  horn. 

His  contest  num¬ 
ber  last  year  was 
“Barbarossa”  by 
Bamhouse.  He 
began  study  on 
the  bass  horn  in 
1936,  following 
three  years  on  the 
trumpet,  xn  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1938  he 
attended  the 
Texas  band  clinic 
at  Fort  Worth 
and  feels  he 
doubled  his  knowledge  of  music  in  the 
nineteen  hours  of  practice  which  was  put 
in  in  two  daya 

Charles  pays  high  tribute  to  bis  direc¬ 
tor,  Ward  G.  Brandstetter,  who  has  been 
his  teacher  and  Inspiration. 


Charles  Pitman 


New  Uniforms  at  Kitsap 

Poulsbo,  Wash. — ^Thls  fall  the  Kitsap 
Union  high  school  band  is  completely  uni¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time.  ’This  band  of 
thirty-five  members  has  developed  a  fine 
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Instrumental  procram  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Director  F.  O.  Sherman  and  a  croup  of 
interested  parents  are  lookinc  forward  to 
the  day  when  a  new  band  butldinc  will 
be  erected. 

The  hlch  school  orchestra  is  made  up 
of  twenty-five  members  with  a  becinners' 
croup  of  thirty-two  students. 


Young  Player t  Oldeet  Member 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. — The  oldest  member  In 
the  Waterloo  hich  school  band  In  point 
of  service  is  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  Ver¬ 
non  W.  Allinc  Jr. 
who  has  been  a 
drummer  In  that 
band  since  he  was 
in  the  fifth  crade. 

For  two  years  he 
was  a  member  of 
the  all-state  hich 
school  band, 

Ithaca;  the  War- 
ner-Van  Riper 
American  Lecion 

band  for  four  Martha  Stemi,  Betty  Stei9erwalt,  Glover 
years:  and  the  Ambrote  of  Nevada  High  School  whoso 
Tyre  City  band  trio  won  Rrst  division  in  Region  2. 
vj _  ah:—  fof  three  years. 

vemon  Aning  studied  Nevada,  la. — Last  spring  the  wood- 

for  four  terms  under  Charles  B.  Olbson  wind  trio  of  Nevada  high  school  took 
of  Geneva  suid  for  one  term  at  the  Bast-  first  division  at  Minneapolis,  Region 
man  School  of  Music  under  William  O.  This  trio  was  selected  from  the 
Street.  Vemon  plans  to  take  further  woodwind  sextet  that  won  a  superior 
work  at  Bastman  this  term.  William  ’’ft*?*  sUte  music  fes- 

Hahn  is  his  director.  Because  the  sextet  did  not  have 

At  the  present  time  he  is  not  interested  » selected  and 
in  dance  orchestra  work  and  hopes  that  ^  ^  “ 

the  future  will  lead  to  a  musical  career  ‘**1  division 

in  the  concert  band  or  orchestra  field.  .Jhe  personnel  from  left  to  r  ght  is: 


the  concert  band  or  orchestra  field.  „The  peiwnnel  from  left  to  right  is: 

He  ranked  in  the  first  division  in  ‘“k***? 

Ttovinn  4  In  T-n  vn.n.  h.  school  and  fivst  oboist  of  the  band 

^  w  J.  u  .  ..  ^  !  Betty  Steigerwalt,  clarinet,  senior  in 


was  offered  a  schoUrshlp  of  $650  at  high  school,  first  Chair  clarinet  in  the 
Manlius  school.  four  years;  Glover  Ambrose, 

-  flute,  sophomore  in  high  school,  has 

played  the  flute  for  two  years  and  a 
Marion  Boy  Worke  Up  to  Top  half,  rated  excellent  in  the  state  fes- 
Jfartoa,  lU, — Samuel  D.  Wright,  out-  tival  in  solo. 
sUnding  high  school  clarinetist,  com-  Although  this  group  has  organised 
menoed  study  on  for  the  national  festival,  they  have 

his  instrument  enjoyed  playing  together  since  and 

when  he  was  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

That  year  he 
placed  in  second 
division  in  the 
district  contest. 

In  the  eighth 
grade  he  placed 
in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  state 
contest  and  In  his 
freshman  year  he 
placed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  division  at 
the  state  contest. 

^  S.mu.1  D.  Wright 

placed  in  the  first 

division  of  Region  S’s  contest  at  Blkbart, 

Indiana. 


for  the  national  festival,  they  have 
enjoyed  playing  together  since  and 
even  though  the  clarinet  g;raduated, 
the  second  chair  clarinetist  of  the 
band  has  hopes  of  filling  the  chair  for 
the  coming  year  with  equal  success. 
R.  N.  Cook  is  their  director. 


Region  4  Conteat  to  Be 
Held  in  World* a  Fair  City 

flegion  4  is  already  making  plans 
for  the  competition-festival  which  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  on  May 
26-26-27.  Present  arrangements  are 
that  the  final  day,  Saturday,  will  be 
devoted  to  a  four-hour  demonstration 
at  the  World’s  Fair  by  the  6,000  stu- 


His  rapid  progress  and  the  performance  who  will  be  in  attendance.  Olln 

he  made  this  year,  he  says,  he  owes  to  his  P.  Downes,  music  director  of  the  Fair, 
instructor,  James  Corridor!.  Samuel  plans  ig  enthusiastic  about  the  program 
to  enter  the  contest  this  year  on  both  which  will  be  known  as  "The  Pano- 

Baxophone.  Donald  Krusan  ^ama  of  School  Music  in  Eastern 
is  his  director. 

After  graduation  he  will  attend  the  States”.  On  that  date  all  Stu- 

Unlversity  of  Illinois  and  hopes  to  play  dents  attending  the  regional  will  be 
in  the  concert  band.  the  guests  of  the  fair  committee. 


Hom  the  Secret  to  Succeee 

iiooeekeart,  lU. — Raymond  Terfier,  for¬ 
merly  of  Mooseheart,  is  now  playing  Bb 

' _ 'clarinet  in  a  band 

in  Chicago.  Under 
the  direction  of 
Frederick  N. 
Schwars  who 
teaches  at  Moose- 
heart,  Raymond 
finished  in  first 
division.  Region  t 
contest  at  Blk- 
hart,  Indiana,  on 
his  Bb  clarinet 
playing  "Prelude 
et  Rigaudon"  by 
Avon.  He  believes 
that  through  hard 
work  and  much 

Rsymond  T.rfl.r 

'  comes  a  national 

champion.  He  plays  the  oboe  and  alto 
saxophone  as  well  as  his  two  clarlneta 
Someday  he  hopes  to  play  In  a  world 
renowned  organisation. 
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WANT  1,000  AT 
STATj^CLINlC 

Ithaca  Set  for  Big 
December  Event 


Ilion,  N.  y. — The  Sixth  Annual 
Clinic  of  New  York  state  will  be 
staged  in  the  public  schools  and  Ithaca 
college,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  December 
1-2-3.  This  announcement  was  made  by 
FYederic  Fay  Swift,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  State  School 


It  is  ot>sn  season  for  symphony  ad¬ 
dicts.  Those  of  you  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  will  probably  make  it 
a  point  to  attend  the  series  of  concerts 
which  will  be  given  through  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  months.  Many  of  you  will 
not  have  the  advantage  of  such  a  group 
in  your  community  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  attend.  However,  the  radio 
has  taken  care  of  this  latter  situation 
very  well  with  the  presentation  of 
several  of  the  flnest  orchestras  in  the 
States. 

The  favorite  series  of  programs  which 
have  been  a  regular  feature  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  for  the 
last  ten  years  will  again  be  aired 
starting  October  14  at  2:00  p.  m.  E.  S.  T. 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter 
Damrosch.  This  hour  devoted  to  music 
appreciation  has  become  a  part  of  the 
music  curriculum  of  many  high  schools 
and  is  developed  as  a  basis  for  their 
four  year  course  in  appreciation;  many 
schools  begin  the  series  in  the  grades, 
completing  it  in  Junior  or  senior  high 
school.  Each  program  is  divided  as 
usual  into  four  distinct  series,  graded 
progressively  for  listeners  in  the 
schools,  colleges  and  homes  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Each  program  la  of  half-hour 
duration,  being  designated  A,  B,  C  and 
D  series  respectively.  A  series  is  for 
beginners,  wherever  the  start  is  made. 
B  series  follows.  C  series  opens  Octo¬ 
ber  21  at  2:00  p.  m.  E.  S.  T.  and  D 
series  follows  at  2:30  p.  m. 

There  is  a  teachers’  manual  which  is 
available  as  are  the  notebooks  which 
are  especially  designed  to  assist  the 
listeners  in  each  series.  | 

For  full  Information  address:  NBC 
Music  Appreciation  Hour,  Radio  City, 
New  York.  The  manual  is  offered  at 
2Sc  and  the  notebook  at  ten  cents. 


Frederic  Fay  Swift 


Music  Association,  the  officers  of  which 
met  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  31 
to  outline  the  program. 

The  officers  estimate  an  attendance 
of  one  thousand  at  this  event  as  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown 
by  directors  in  nearby  states  who  plan 
to  attend.  Last  year  the  clinic  had  a 
registered  enrollment  of  more  than 
eight  hundred,  with  an  additional 
thousand  people  attending  the  free 
attractions  sponsored  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  '  ' 

The  plans  as  outlined  by  the  officers 
call  for  an  all-state  chorus  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  students:  an  all-state  orchestra  of 
ninety  members;  and  two  all-state 
bands  of  one  hundred  students  each. 
One  of  these  bands  will  be  composed  of 
students  representing  Class  A  and  B 
schools,  while  the  other  students,  com¬ 
prising  the  second  band,  will  represent 
Class  C  schools. 

The  guest  conductors  this  year  will 
be:  choir,  Peter  J.  Wlllhousky  of  New 
York  City;  orchestras,  Carl  Van  Hou- 
sen  of  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester;  bands,  Olenn  Cliffe  Balnum 
of  Northwestern  university,  Evanston, 
Ill.  In  addition  to  the  all-state  organ¬ 
isations,  concerts  will  be  given  by  the 
Ithaca  college  band,  orchestra,  and 
choir. 


The  brilliant  young  conductor,  John 
Barbirolli,  begins  broadcasts  over  CBS 
on  October  23,  directing  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  orchestra.  The 
concerts  are  to  be  broadcast  on  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  Sundays  from  3:00  to 
6:00  p.  m.  E.  S.  T.  Deems  Taylor  is 
to  return  as  intermission  commentator. 
The  series  will  originate  in  Carnegie 
Hail. 

As  this  is  being  written,  there  is 
still  question  as  to  the  reported  pass¬ 
port  difficulties  of  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Whether  he  will  arrive  in  the  United 
States  in  time  to  take  the  podium  for 
his  new  NBC  series  remains  to  be  seen. 
October  15  is  the  date  scheduled  for 
the  first  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  in  its  second  series  of  twelve 
broadcasts  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  tour  of  American  cities. 


Marching  Band  Organized 

Katisaa  City,  Mo. — A  marching  band 
is  being  formed  under  the  direction  of 
N.  E.  Wasson,  instructor  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  at  Northeast  high  schooL 
This  band  of  sixty  boys  is  learning  the 
fundamentals  of  drilling  so  that  they 
can  perform  at  football  games  this  sea¬ 
son.  Seventy-two  students  have  en¬ 
rolled  and  a  total  enrollment  of  eighty 
is  expected  later. 


KNICKERBOCKERS 
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The  S.  M.  Twirling  Feature  of  the  Month 


Triple  Combination  Twirl 

lY 

KARL  ELMAN  THURMAN 


H«r*  it  is  at  last,  that  book  thou¬ 
sands  of  drum  majors,— beginners, 
amateurs,  veterans, — have  been  search¬ 
ing  for,  a  full  and  complete  instructor — 

The  Art  of 
Baton  Spinning 

By  C.  W.  Benner  and  Paul  Painter 

Start*  at  tka  vary  firtt  baton  9rip,  nplaini 
aach  and  avary  prograuiva  (tap,  chart*  avary 
mova,  illuttrata*  avary  part  of  aach  routina, 
with  33S  individual  photograph*.  Show*  ovary 
datail  a*  claariy  a*  tha  taachar*  who  wrota 
thi*  book  could  *kow  you  in  $1000  worth  of 
por*onal  private  lauon*. 

Eiplain*  all  popular  (pin*,  giva*  profawional 
twirling  (aerate  Show*  numbarlan  now  twirl*, 
giva*  ba*ie  rudimant*  enabling  you  to  orig- 
inata  hundred*  more  of  your  own.  Tachniqua 
i*  complataly  aiplainad  to  tha  la*t  crook  of 
tha  la*t  finger. 

Only  complota,  authentic,  reliable  and 
practical  book  on  Baton  Spinning  avar  pub- 
lUhad.  Academic,  yet  creative,  original.  No 
longar  any  naad  to  pay  $10  a  la**on  for 
Batonning  *acrot*. 

Arti*tic  Baton  Spinning  i*  tka  national 
vogua.  It'*  fa*cinating,  it'*  craativa,  it'*  beau¬ 
tiful,  it'*  fun.  It  dafinitaly  "doe*  thing*"  for 
poi*a  and  panonalHy  of  boy*  and  girl*.  Thi* 
book  i*  your  *hort**t  rout*  to  thorough, 
authoritativ*  ma*t*ry.  Ordar  on*  or  both 
voluma*  now.  Bo  tka  fir*t  in  your  *ckool  to 
ravaal  your  amazing  Baton  Spinning  tack, 
niqua.  Order  today. 

"The  Art  of  Baton  Spinning" 

VoL  I  Elementary 
$2.00  postpaid 

VoL  n  Intermediate 
$2.00  postpaid 


Gamble  Hinged 
Music  Co* 

228  South  Wab**h  Avanu* 

Chicago,  lllinoi* 

Bandma*t*r*l  Thi*  i*  your  ideal  tazt  for  clan 
in*truction.  Organize  a  Twirling  Team  to  front 
your  band,  NOWI  "Tha  Art  of  Baton  Spin¬ 
ning"  tall*  everything  on*  naad*  to  know. 
Praviou*  azparianc*  unn*c***ary.  To  kaap  up 
with  the  Jon****,  (tart  that  (pinning  clan  now. 


e  This  movement  is  started  by  doing 
two  or  three  passes  around  the  body,  left 
to  right,  ferrule  first.  As  the  baton  is 
grai^d  in  the  right  hand  again  near  fer¬ 
rule,  make  a  complete  revolution  parallel 
with,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 
Then  swing  the  baton  quickly  over  the 
right  shoulder,  ball  downward,  grasping 
it  in  the  left  hand  palm  out,  as  in  figure 
one.  Another  revolution  is  now  rapidly 
made  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  as  on 
the  right  described  above.  Now  pass  it 
over  the  left  shoulder,  ferrule  first,  and 
grrasp  it  in  the  right  hand.  After  com¬ 
pleting  this,  it  is  again  whipped  to  the 
right  side  and  another  revolution  is  made 
similar  to  the*  first  movement  described 
in  this  article.  The  baton  then  is  passed 
over  the  right  shoulder,  ball  down  and 
grasped  with  the  left  hand  palm  out. 
With  a  slight  downward  turn  of  the  left 
wrist,  it  is  brought  into  position  behind 
back,  as  in  figure  two.  Prom  this  posi¬ 
tion.  flip  the  baton  through  the  legs  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  turn  one-half  revolution  as 
tit  is  caught  in  right  hand  near  ferrule 
as  shown  in  figure  three. 

A  backward  thrust  Is  now  suddenly 
given  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  at  the 
same  time  turning  body  slightly  (90  de¬ 
grees)  to  right  side  so  that  the  baton 


FRUTTA  BAND  REPEATS 

ITS  FINE  RECORD 


Frulta,  Colo. — The  Fruita  Union  high 
school  band  of  19S8,  which  entered  the 
regional  contest  at  Provo,  Utah,  made 
a  rating  of  first  division  in  both  con¬ 
cert  playing  and  inarching,  repeating  its 
performance  of  last  year  when  it  made 
the  same  ratings  at  the  regional  contest 
held  at  Price,  UUh.  Back  in  19S5  it 
entered  the  western  division  of  the  na¬ 
tional  contest  held  at  Price  and  won  first 


Carthage  Plans  Record 
Year  For  High  School  Band 


Carthage,  Min. — ^From  deep  in  the 
South  comes  news  of  the  band  at  Car¬ 
thage  under  the  ciqiable  direction  of 
W,  B.  Williford  which  is  really  “going 
places".  Since  the  organisation  of  the 
high  school  band,  interest  has  grown  in 
the  musical  field  and  the  group  is  fast 
becoming  known  as  an  outstanding  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Carthage  school.  Plans  are 
underway  to  make  this  the  biggest  and 
the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  band. 


can  be  more  easily  caught  in  the  right 
hand,  palm  up  as  in  figure  four.  Again 
turning  body  quickly  (90  degrees)  to 
right,  give  a  forward  thrust  with  the 
baton  held  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  then 
snapped  backward  to  the  left  side  of  the 
body  catching  it  behind  the  back  with 
the  same  hand,  as  the  body  pivots  on 
the  right  foot  thus  making  a  complete 
revolution  of  360  degrees. 

Back  in  the  original  position  another 
forward  thrust  is  given  and  snapped  back 
to  the  left  hand,  which  is  behind  the  back 
and  slightly  to  the  right  side.  From  this 
position,  the  baton  is  now  brought 
through  the  legs,  ball  leading,  and 
grasped  with  the  right  hand  palm  down. 
A  horizontal  revolution  is  made  around 
the  right  leg,  ball  first  with  the  body 
slightly  bent.  It  is  now  easy  to  go  into 
a  four  finger  low  horizontal  twirl  as 
shown  starting  in  figure  five.  Then  the 
body  is  raised  to  an  upright  position,  and 
the  baton  is  quickly  passed  from  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  change  being  made 
near  the  waist  line.  A  four  finger  hori¬ 
zontal  twirl  is  now  made  above  the  head 
as  in  figure  six.  After  the  completion 
of  this  twirl,  the  baton  is  stiff  armed 
downward  to  the  left  side,  and  into  the 
figure  eight  which  gives  us  a  pleasing 
close  to  the  movements  Just  described. 


Will  Organize  Dance  Band 


Clearwater,  Fla. — The  director  of  a 
future  name  band  is  Howard  C.  Rice, 
first  division  cor- 
netist  of  Region 
8.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rocco 
Grella  and  the 
tutorage  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Ripple,  he 
learned  the  cor¬ 
net,  his  first  in¬ 
strument  being 
the  melopbone. 
Besides  winning 
various  contests, 
he  has  also  played 
in  many  high 
school  dance 
orohestras.  He 
has  taken  out  his 
Howard  C.  Rica  musician’s  union 
card  and  now  plays  In  a  professional 
orchestra.  He  is  a  member  of  the  senior 
Elks’  band  and  the  high  school  symphony 
orchestra. 

Howard  plans  to  work  his  way  through 
college  by  his  musical  talent  and  there 
form  the  dance  band  with  which  he  hopes 
to  win  renown. 


Picture*  iliu*trat*  fast  rafarrad  to  figure  I,  left,  to  figure  6,  right. 


The  Flickers 

By  WllUrd 

It  is  lamentable  to  note  that  there  is 
such  obvious  neglect  of  better  music 
in  forthcoming  pictures.  It  would 
seem  that  from  the  wealth  of  musical 
masterpieces  producers  couid  find  one 
or  two  of  the  finer  things  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  along  with  the  yearly  extrava¬ 
ganzas.  True,  there  are  musical  shows 
in  the  making  which  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  popular  tunes  that  have 
their  circle  of  followers.  However,  we 
who  enjoy  something  more  than  the 
usual  dance  routine  with  a  sleazy  plot 
as  an  excuse  for  presenting  the  latest 
hits  are  being  forced  to  take  these 
modern  musicals  as  a  poor  substitute 
for  our  desire  for  good  music. 

There  have  been  some  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  directors  to  pad 
certain  pictures  with  a  few  high  spots. 
One  of  the  more  recent  examples  of 


this  is  found  in  the  “Big  Broadcast  of 
1938.’*  The  naivety  of  a  director  to 
sandwich  Kirsten  Plagstadt  in  between 
Martha  Raye  and  the  Rltz  Brothers 
was  the  height  something  or  other. 
An  audience  will  not  Jump  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  only  to  be 
tossed  back  into  the  ridiculous,  with¬ 
out  some  reaction.  There  was  a  re¬ 
action  all  right. 

According  to  Cecil  Smith,  assistant 
music  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
on  most  of  the  lots  not  even  a  single 
musical  picture  is  in  preparation,  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  of  the  type  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  column.  Metro-Qoldwyn- 
Mayer  is  an  exception  with  those  per¬ 
ennial  favorites,  Jeannette  MacDonald 
and  Nelson  Elddy  at  work  on  Victor 
Herbert’s  “Sweethearts”  (which  you 
may  call  serious  music  if  you  care  to), 
and  “The  Great  Waltz”  in  which  the 
coloratura  soprano,  Meliza  Korjus,  will 
be  introduced  to  America,  both  on  the 
verge  of  release  to  the  public. 

I  am  highly  in  favor  of  a  movement 
for  better  music  in  pictures. 


Make  Your  Own  Marimba 

It’s  easy,  it’s  practical,  it’s  fun.  Get  your  manual  training  department 
interested.  For  complete  details  of  procedure  and  specifications  of  materials 
required,  see  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  page  15. 


!f  These  Don*t  Work 
Try  Laughing  Gas 


“My  English  teacher  tells  the  fun¬ 
niest  Jokes.” 

"Does  she  keep  you  in  stitches?” 

“Oh,  sew,  sew.” 

— Englewood  "B" 

Ruth:  I  hope  the  rain  keeps  up. 

Norma:  Why? 

Ruth:  So  It  won’t  come  down. 

— Dubuque  Netoa 

Pete:  What  is  the  opposite  of  broad¬ 
minded? 

Repete:  Scatter-brained. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
raining  cats  and  dogs — hailing  taxis. 

— Central  Luminary 

Professor:  Give  me  some  of  that 

prepared  monoaceticacidester  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid. 

Drug  clerk:  Do  you  mean  aspirin, 
sir? 

Professor:  Tes,  that’s  it.  I  never 
can  remember  that  name. 

Tourist:  Is  this  cup  sanitary? 

Native:  It  must  be;  everybody  uses 


Angles:  Yes,  the  fish  was  too  small 
to  bother  with — so  1  got  a  couple  of  the 
fellows  to  help  me  throw  it  back  into  the 
water. — Record. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  boys: 

Can't  study  in  the  fall. 

Gotta  play  football ; 

Can’t  study  in  the  winter. 

Gotta  play  basketball ; 

Can’t  study  in  the  spring. 

Gotta  run  track; 

Can’t  study  in  the  summer. 

Gotta  girl. 

— Leavenworth  Patriot. 

“Does  she  have  her  own  way?” 

“Does  she?  Why  she  writes  her  diary 
a  week  ahead  of  time.” 

— Leavenworth  Patriot. 

The  Janitor  says:  I  would  rather  sleep 
than  heat. 

Then  there  was  the  cow  that  ate  blue 
grass  and  “Mood  Indigo.” 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  took  two 
aspirins  and  a  pinch  of  Insect  powder  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  lousy  headache. 

Jack :  Doctor,  I’m  afraid  that  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  die. 

Doctor:  Nonsense,  that’s  the  last  thing 
you’d  ever  do. 

Two  women  had  Just  come  out  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  theater  after  seeing  “Robinhood.” 

"I  liked  it,”  said  one,  “except  that  they 
didn’t  show  the  part  where  he  shoots  the 
apple  off  his  son’s  head.” 

“That  wasn’t  ‘Robinhood’,”  corrected 
her  companion.  “That  was  ‘Airowsmith’  (” 
— Chriatian  Science  Monitor.  \ 

“What’s  happened,  George?”  she  asked 
her  husband,  who  had  got  out  of  the  car 
to  investigate. 

“Puncture,”  he  said  briefly. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  on  the  lookout 
for  this,”  was  the  helpful  remark.  “You 
remember  the  guide  warned  3rou  there 
was  a  fork  in  the  road.”  — Tid-Bita. 
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These  Busy  Boys  and  Girls  Are  **Making  America  Musical' 


TIm  NauiwHi  Ae«d»iiiy,  L«  6rM9«,  IH.  b«nd  •9«iii  m«d*  Rnt, 
ClaM  C,  Ml  Hm  Arck-DiocM«ii  sckool  band  contatt.  Rofattor 
E.  Gaulano  eenducH. 


Salma  Gravrafc,  VarmiHian. 
was  callaict  in  tba  U.  af  Sa. 
DaL  Sympkany  at  13. 


Ra9ian  S't  trambana  quartat 
winnar*  ara  tram  San  Famanda, 
Califamia. 


Ratb  M.  Stainaf,  with  baR-lyra, 
daM9htar  af  Dir.  Wayna  E. 
Stainar,  Swnbury,  Pa. 


A  raal  actian  pictara  af  tha  PitHb«r9,  Kant.,  hi9h  tchaal  band,  Jack  Braadkartt't  hi9h  thraw,  and 
tha  aipart  ttnittino  af  Narman  Smith.  Narman  hat  baan  a  ki9hly  Mipariar  winnar  twica  in  Ra9ian  9. 
Tha  band  placad  Rrtt  in  tha  marchin9  cantatt  at  Japlin  Ratta. 
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Camp 

Reminiscence 

{Continued  from  poge  IT) 

tlooal  Music  Camp.  I  was  mildly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  before  I  went  to  Interlochen,  but 
those  eight  weeks  amidst  music  and 
musicians  truly  started  me  on  the  road 
to  real  music  appreciation.  A  great 
many  of  my  friends  at  camp  that  year 
have  since  become  fine  musicians  and 
symphony  men.  One  is  now  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
professional  men  and  are  no  longer 
associated  with  music  groups.  What 
do  they  have  that  ordinary  people 
lack?  A  fine  understanding  of  the 
mechanics  of  music  as  well  as  a  true 
aM>reciation  of  the  art.  Please  bear 
in  mind,  any  of  you  who  detest  prac¬ 
ticing  your  instrument,  knowing  what 
Instrument  is  carrying  the  solo,  or 
what  group  is  responsible  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  motive  in  a  symphony  makes 
for  better  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

I  pity  anyone  who  fails  to  recog¬ 
nise  what  instrument  carries  the  solo 
in  the  Andante  Cantabile  Movement 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth  Symphony. 
If  they  have  never  studied  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  played  in  an  orchestra  or 
band,  how  could  they  be  expected  to 
know? 

The  first  Monday  morning  that 
camp  opened  in  1930  it  was  raining. 
Rather  a  disagreeable  welcome  for  a 
stranger  to  Interlochen.  I  didn’t  think 
I  was  going  to  like  it.  After  we  got 
into  our  first  s)rmphony  in  rehearsal, 
things  began  to  brighten  up,  both  the 
weather  and  the  general  camp  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  must  have  been  the  miislc. 

We  were  awakened  to  music,  not 
very  pleasant  music,  though — a  rau¬ 
cous  blare  of  a  trumpet,  and  went  to 
bed  to  music  of  a  brass  ensemble,  a 
string  group  and  sometimes  the  vibra- 
barp.  When  we  weren’t  practicing  or 
rehearsing  with  the  band,  choir  or 
orchestra,  we  were  learning  to  play 
a  new  instrument,  or  learning  to  con¬ 
duct  an  orchestra  under  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  leadership  of  Vladimir  Bakalien- 
koff.  When  Bakky  conducted  the  or¬ 
chestra,  his  enthusiasm  and  desire  to 
bring  as  close  to  perfection  as  pos¬ 
sible  was  almost  electric.  No  former 
camp  member  will  ever  forget  him. 

Nor  will  they  forget  the  guiding 
spirit  of  Joseph  Maddy  and  the  wag¬ 
ging  disciplinary  finger  of  Thaddeus 
Oiddings.  Another  feature  of  the 
camp  was  bringing  us  close  to  great 
men  of  music  such  as  Percy  Grainger, 
Henri  Verbrugghen,  John  Philip 
Sousa. 

I  first  saw  Sousa  in  Detroit  in  1917, 
and  followed  his  band  all  over  the 


With  a  Hammond  Organ 

in  your  band 
every  section  is  strong 


Fenger  High  School  Ordicttrm,  Chicago,  III,,  Neil  Trimble,  Dir. 


•  The  perpetual  difficulty  of  every  school  band  or  orchestra 
director — an  unbalanced  ensemble — is  being  served  in  many 
schools  with  a  Hammond  Organ.  Is  your  woodwind  sec¬ 
tion  weak  this  year?  The  Hammond  Organ  gives  you  oboe 
and  clarinet  tones  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  any  level 
desired.  In  the  same  way,  the  Hammond  also  supplements 
any  other  section  of  your  orchestra  and,  in  addition,  gives 
you  that  extra  volume  you  always  need  for  climaxes. 

Furthermore,  the  Hammond  is  ideal  for  all  auditorium 
purposes — assemblies,  rallies,  community  sings,  accompany¬ 
ing  glee  clubs,  furnishing  the  music  and  sound  effects  for 
school  plays  and  operettas.  Being  easily  portable,  it  can 
be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the  school;  it  quickly  b^omes 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  a  school  that  you  woi^er 
how  you  got  along  without  it! 

For  more  complete  information  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Hammond  Organ  in  schools  and  colleges,  see  your  nearest 
Hammond  dealer.  Or  write  The  Hammond  Organ,  2979 
N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago. 


JOSEPH  S2ISETI,  WtriS-FuMS  VMIa- 
lit,  Praln*  tb*  tl  tk* 

H !■■■■< — “I  had  nmr  draaaud  It  might 
ha  potalhle  for  any  Inftruaaaot  to  hara 
taoa  colon  at  auefa  character  and  Tarlcty 
aa  to  bland  both  acouatleally  and  moai- 
calljr  ao  perfectly  with  tba  tlmbn  of  the 
rlMln. 

"Tha  Haauaood  Organ,  I  belim,  tboa 
Blla  a  nalquo  place  In  tha  Inatrumcnul 
famUy.'* 

JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


$1250 

•nd  up 

f.  o.  b.  Chicdge  dopending 
upon  tixe  of  inttoHofion. 

THE  HAMMOND  ORGAN 

THE  WORLD’S  LARGESTr> SELLING  ORGAN 


Octobor,  1931 


Pleate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertitements  in  this  magaxine. 
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8  OF  THE  FIRST  Div. 

BANDS 

(CLASSES  A,  B.  AND  C) 

IN  THE  1938 
OHIO  STATE  CONTEST 
CAME  FROM 

"SAXETTE"  Towns 


SLvn  1.  nrcMHOKN 


Proved  againi  The  Saxette  it  a  foundation  insfnimenf  upon  which 
successful  musicianship  it  quickly  built.  Designed  and  perfected 
as  a  talent  scout  and  oeginner's  introduction  to  music,  the  Saxette 
gives  the  child  performer  from  the  start,  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  playing  a  STANDARD  instrument,  with  the  rapid  progress  that 
generates  increasing  interest.  Let  me  send  you  one  complete 
^xette  and  method  on  free  trial.  Test  it  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade.  See  for  yourself  how  children  respond;  how  quickly  it 
establishes  them  musically.  See  how  they  take  to  it,  how  rapidly 
they  progress.  A  fair  teti  is  my  unfailing  assurance  of  "Music  for 
Every  Child"  in  your  school  through  Saxette  classes. 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXETTE 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Years  in  parfacting,  with  tha  grade  schools  of  Daiawara,  Ohio,  as  a  practical 
asparimantal  laboratory,  the  Sasatta,  and  method  are  musicaliy  correct  in 
every  dated,  assure  rapid  progress,  aiiminata  misfits,  and  already  have  bean 
the  starting  basis  of  many  of  the  finest  bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 

The  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to  play,  and  the 
Saxette  method  so  simple,  elementary,  and  pra- 
gressive,  that  Saxette  classes 
can  be  taught  and  quicUy  de¬ 
veloped,  by  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instrument  and  instruction  book, 
"The  Saxette  Method,"  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  IS  days'  free  tryout. 
This  Is  the  only  way  you  can  really  see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet, '  III.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Fittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  countleM  others.  Priced 
in  easy  reach  of  every  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  "The  Game  of  Music  Building."  Send  today. 

This  pieces  you  under  no  obligation. 


ibaxette 


Delaware,  Ohio 


city  as  they  worked  in  the  drive  (or 
Ldherty^  Loans.  Then  at  Interlochen 
we  all  played  under  him  and  learned 
to  love  him.  Where  else  could  one 
experience  such  Joys? 

Radio  first  began  to  prove  its  worth 
about  8  years  ago,  and,  fortunately, 
our  high  school  orchestra  and  band  at 
Interlochen  were  privileged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  commercial  broadcast.  Our 
theme  was  Elgar’s  “Pomp  and  Circum¬ 
stance”  and  at  a  particular  point  in  the 
music,  the  announcer  would  end  the 
opening  bit  with,  "Majestic,  Mighty 
Monarch  of  the  Air."  That  always 
gave  me  a  great  thrill.  There  we 
were  in  an  immense  bowl  built  by 
nature  herself,  surrounded  by  tower¬ 
ing  pines,  and  the  moon,  and  there 
always  seemed  to  be  a  moon  shimmer¬ 
ing  on  the  lake  behind  us,  playing  the 
world’s  finest  music  for  people  all 
over  the  country.  If  they  could  have 
been  there  with  us,  they  would  have 
at  least  shared  a  part  of  the  true  feel¬ 
ing  that  warmed  our  hearts. 

Time  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  it  we  were  turning  the 
pages  of  Liszt’s  "Les  Preludes."  And 
camp  members  know  what  this  means 
— it  meant  our  summer  at  Interlochen 
had  come  to  a  close.  But  eight  weeks 
of  fine  living,  learning  and  association 
with  some  of  the  world’s  finest  music 
and  musicians  was  not  left  at  camp, 
it  remained  with  us  and  we  still  carry 
it  with  us. 

Other  excellent  music  camps  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  but  I 
want  my  memories  of  that  beautiful 
setting  to  stay  with  me  always,  un- 
I  impaired. 


Serenade  Fire  Fighter 9 
of  F,  D,  R,  Home  Town 


Hillsdale,  N.  Y. — At  the  Constitution 
Celebration  Day  parade  in  Poughkeepsie, 
the  concert  band  of  Roeliff  Jansen  Cen¬ 
tral  school  under  the  direction  of  L  W. 
Osborn  played  for  President  Roosevelt's 
home  town  Are  company.  The  band  at 
present  consists  of  thirty-five  members 
but  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  there 
will  be  forty-five. 

The  twirling  class,  also  under  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  is  beginning  its  first  season,  has  four 
members  who  are  making  remarkable 
progress. 

The  results  from  the  election  of  band 
officers  is  as  follows:  manager,  Ronald 
Neer;  assistant  manager,  Robert  Peter¬ 
son:  librarians,  Marjorie  Peterson,  Stella 
Pectal :  uniform  custodians,  Allen  Roberts. 
Mary  Dodds ;  secretary,  Edith  Outhell ; 
publicity,  Richard  Marsh. 


Everybody  got  up  but  one  man  in  the 
corner  when  the  evangelist  asked  all 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven  to  stand. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  to  Beulahland. 
my  brother,”  asked  the  skypllot. 

“Sure!"  answered  the  hopeless  minor¬ 
ity,  "but  I  ain’t  going  with  any  exenr- 
sion.” 
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Marimbas] 

We  Moke  Our  Own 

IContmueJ  from  pagt  16) 

This  rule  is  not  true  unless  the 
width,  breadth  and  thickness  be  the 
same  in  all  bars;  even  then,  the 
difference  in  temperature,  the  density 
of  the  wood  and  other  conditions 
affect  the  pitch. 

If  we  happened  to  get  the  bars  too 
short  (high),  we  had  to  rasp  out  the 
center  of  the  lower  side.  Another 
principle  we  bad  to  remember  was: 
"The  thinner  the  bar. 

The  lower  the  tone; 

The  thicker  the  bar, 

The  higher  the  tone." 

This  rule  also  varies  but  is  gener¬ 
ally  true. 

Each  boy  had  his  particular  Job. 
One  sawed  the  strips  into  C-lengths, 
a  second  into  D,  another  into  E,  etc. 
to  the  high  C.  Another  boy  tuned 
each  bar  to  our  factory-made  marimba. 
One  boy  sawed  the  ends  of  the  bars 
off  to  raise  the  pitch,  another  rasped 
out  the  bottoms  to  lower  the  pitch 
while  a  third  struck  the  bar  under 
construction  and  the  pattern  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  cutting  or  rasping. 

While  this  work  was  In  progress,  a 
similar  group  was  making  the  frame 
upon  which  these  bars  were  to  rest 
A  still  different  group  was  making  the 
folding  legs.  A  clever  youngster 
brought  garden  hose  washers  for  the 
mallet  receptables. 

During  the  school  days  we  made 
our  own  marimba  instruction  books. 

I  helped  them  much  from  my  own 
method.  Each  member  has  a  book, 
and  BO  much  theory  of  music  has  been 
learned  by  the  making  of  these  books 
that  a  common  testimony  of  most  of 
the  class  is  like  the  one  of  a  monotone 
who  said,  "I  used  to  hate  music  but 
now  it’s  great!”  The  book  includes  an 
index  of  musical  terms  which  have 
actually  become  a  part  of  the  child’s 
musical  expression. 

The  wooden  gong  makes  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  unit  for  elementary  school 
orchestras.  It  is  good  enough  for 
high  schools  and  very  effective  for 
certain  scenes  In  descriptive  music. 
The  tone  is  quite  weird  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  in  a  minor  key. 

The  gongs  can  be  tuned  and  used 
somewhat  as  tympani.  It  is  possible 
to  tune  them  so  that  melodies  can  be 
played,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use 
much  smaller  gongs  since  the  pitch  of 
the  large  ones  is  so  low.  When  many 
gongs  are  used  in  a  diatonic  scale, 
they  may  be  suspended  on  a  frame. 

For  a  dull,  sad  tone  use  a  hard  or 
medium  hard  rubber  mallet.  A 
wooden  hammer  produces  about  the 
same  quality  of  tone  except  the  attack 
which  has  a  click  and  brightens  up 
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people  belong  in  the 
■  "400"  class.  And  you  can  discover  just  as  quickly  why 
the  new  BUESCHER  Cornet,  Trumpet  and  Trombone  are 
called  the  "400"  models.  For  just  one  test  will  convince 
you  (like  it  has  others)  of  BUESCHER'S  genuine  merits — of 
their  playing  supremacies. 

The  new  BUESCHER  "400"  models  are  more  responsive. 
More  power  is  available  whon  needed!  High  notes  will  not 
crack.  Low  register  is  round  and  fuH.  New  type  of  valve 
and  slide  gives  faster  action.  Their  tone  reaches  a  new  level 
of  beauty.  Test  the  new  models  at  your  local  music  store. 
Or  send  postal  card  for  free  literature.  Easy  terms — 
liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments. 
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Read  Why  Study  Music.’*  "First  Division  Wmnori 
Tetl  How  To  Do  It,.  A  Day  In  The  Lite  of  an  Intor- 
lochen  Camper  and  other  features  m  the  new 
True  Tone  Musical  Journal.  Your  copy  n  Frtu.^^ 
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Test  Our  FLOTEOLET 

at  $1.25  with  any  other  Pre-band 
Instrument,  Rci^imJless  cf  Price! 


On  every  count,  onr  lowed  priced  predtand  indmment,  the  Hnteolet,  at 
$1.25,  exceb  anything  elce  offered  for  primary  initnunental  inrtmction.  In 
tone  quality,  precision,  and  basic  eaactness  for  foundation  instruction  it  is 
positively  unexcelled.  It  is  easy  to  play,  fingering  is  fundamentally  that  of 
standard  flute,  saxophone,  clarinet;  hs  scientifically  designed  mouthpiece 
produces  clear,  beautiful  tone,  and  its  construction  in  brass,  heavily  nickel- 
plated,  assures  its  durability. 

The  Clarolet  has  a  clarinet-shaped  mouthpiece  designed  for  tonguing, 
finger  rest,  and  bell.  Superb  tone  quality  throughout  two  full  octaves. 

Unique  in  pre-band  instruments  is  tbe  new  de  luxe  Clarolet,  a  model 
equipi^  with  tuning  slide  which  enables  the  player  to  adjust  the  pitch  to 
accompaniment.  A  large  spun  bell  gives  an  effect  nearest  approaching 
standard  woodwind  instruments. 

Before  yon  buy  any  pre-band  instmlnent,  make  a  thorough 
guest-test  of  these  new  Rushford  models  right  in  your  own 
classroom.  Without  obligation  we  will  send  instru¬ 
ments  for  this  test,  as  gladly  as  we  exhibit  them  to 
guests  in  onr  store.  Well  appreciate  your 
writing  ns  for  test  instruments,  booklets, 
and  detailed  information. 


No  music  stand 
needed.  Music 
Liyre  (dlp-on) 
fSc.  Fits  Fluteo- 
let.  Clarolet,  De 
luxe  Clarolet  and 
Chromatic  Saxo- 
ilute. 


Class  Method 
only  30c. 

Designed  to  teadi  note- 
reading,  rhythm,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  musicianship  in 
the  most  advantageous  or¬ 
der  of  prcaentation,  this 
unique  class  method  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  student  for  further 
instrumental  study. 


Best  in  Tone!  —  Lowest  in  Cost!  —  Easiest  to  Play  in  Tune! 

Put  any  be^ning  school  organixation  through  the  Flntoolet  and  Clarolet 
Class  Mcahod!  Those  speedily  grasping  the  fundamentals  can  quickly  prove 
themselves  and  promptly  transfer  tte  acquired  knowledge  to  tk  instrument 
they  have  had  time  to  thi'  It  about  before  buying.  Scientifically  designed, 
tested  and  proved  the  ideal  instruments  and  method  for  pre-band  training. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information  and  samples  **on  approval”.  Do  this  today  I 

Complete  Pre^Band  Otufits  of  Quality,  $1.80  to  $3.05 
Low  Prices  Stimulate  Talent  Finding 

GAMBLE  HINGED  MUSIC  CO. 

228  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  quality. 

A  aifigle  gong  may  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  on  a  wire.  The  gong 
may  need  two  suspension  cords  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  swinging  about. 
One  cord  may  hold  the  gong  upright 
and  two  side  cords  bold  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  place. 

In  California,  the  redwood  makes 
about  the  most  accessible  and  cheap¬ 
est  school  gong.  The  wood  should  he 
in  one  piece.  A  tone  will  come  from 
an  instrument  of  almost  any  shape 
but  much  experimentation  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  same  tone  when 
struck  in  different  places.  The  sise 
of  the  mallet  also  affects  the  tone. 

A  large  gong  of  some  good  hard 
wood  will  make  the  best  tone.  The 
tone  will  be  smoother  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  if  the  instrument  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportions  given  in 
the  diagrams.  After  a  good  plank  has 
been  selected,  the  sise  should  be 
marked  and  sawed  out  with  a  hand 
saw.  Most  of  the  other  work  will 
need  to  be  done  by  hand  unless  some 
improvised  lathe  can  be  erected  to 
turn  such  a  large  timber.  A  good  var¬ 
nish  will  make  the  gong  look  more 
finished  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  tone. 

The  unity  of  the  class  and  the  spirit 
of  codperatlon  has  so  thoroughly 
gripped  the  Anaheim  sixth  grade 
class,  that  I  suggest  for  your  general 
motivation  of  school  interest  that  you 
organise  your  class  in  a  marimba 
band. 


How  to  Light  a 
Night-Gome  Bond 

IContimud  from  pogt  IS) 
one  hand  while  the  player  turns  on 
his  cap  light  with  the  other. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  Bob,  I  may 
never  write  all  this  up  for  your 
monthly  meal-ticket.  There  are  a  lot 
of  tricks  about  it  that  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  make  public  property. 
For  example,  people  are  always  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  how  It  is  that  the 
players  can  get  their  cap  light  bulbs 
screwed  in  so  quickly  when  the  pistol 
or  whistle  signal  is  given,  and  they 
especially  cant  understand  how  it  can 
be  done  so  that  all  the  lights  come  on 
with  such  exhilarating  unanimity. 
(Four-bit  words.  Bob;  if  they  would 
run  my  bill  up  too  high.  Just  say  so 
and  Ill  leave  them  out  of  my  article.) 

Dick  Fees,  Tribune  electrician, 
solved  the  problem  in  tbe  twinkling 
of  an  eye  by  screwing  the  bulbs  into 
firm  contact,  and  then  breaking  the 
contact  by  inserting  a  little  slip  of 
paper.  When  the  flood  lights  go  off, 
the  players  take  hold  of  tbe  slip  of 
paper  gently  but  firmly,  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger — as  with  caviar 
caniqie.  If  the  director  has  been  using 
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a  soft  toned  whistle  for  the  signal  at 
rehearaals,  and  suhstitutes  a  pistol  at  . 
the  game  without  warning,  the  play¬ 
er’s  reflexes  will  get  that  piece  of 
paper  out  so  promptly  that  it  is  to 
laugh!  (If  he  has  no  further  use  for 
the  paper,  he  can  discard  it.) 

Burgess  Band  Flares  are  also  taped 
at  each  end  of  the  drum  majors’  ba¬ 
tons.  This  affords  a  lot  of  Innocent 
amusement  and  humorous  banter, 
since  every  time  a  drum  major  drops 
his  baton  the  lights  go  out.  We  solved 
this  problem  by  driving  a  Ford  truck 
along  the  side  line  loaded  with  spare 
batons  with  unbroken  bulbs.  It  keeps 
the  crowd  chuckling  to  see  the  drum 
majors  fall  over  the  side  line  mark¬ 
ers  on  their  frequent  trips  to  and 
from  the  truck. 

Many  situations  and  contingencies 
will  arise  which  the  electrician  will 
have  to  use  his  own  ingenuity  to  con¬ 
quer,  so  I  probably  will  not  need  to 
include  them  in  my  article.  Any  good 
electrician  will  know,  for  example, 
that  in  the  case  of  large  bass  drums 
like  our  six-footer,  the  current  from 
the  batteries  must  be  fed  to  the  bulbs 
at  several  points  on  the  copper  strip 
— in  order  to  prevent  voltage  drop. 
Any  director  who  tries  out  this  light¬ 
ing  up  of  his  band  for  night  games 
will  know,  without  being  told,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  purchase  tv>o  complete 
sets  of  batteries  and  of  cap  lights.  One 
set  will  be  used  up  at  rehearsal,  and 
absolutely  fresh  batteries  installed  for 
use  at  the  game  itself.  In  the  case 
of  the  band  flares,  both  the  bulbs  and 
the  batteries  are  discarded  after  the 
last  rehearsal,  and  new  flares  in¬ 
stalled. 

You  suggested.  Bob,  that  I  write 
something  about  maneuvers  and,  for¬ 
mations  that  are  especially  effective 
with  band-lights.  I’ll  keep  it  in  mind, 
but  don’t  expect  too  much  along  that 
line,  please.  We  hand  directors  are 
Just  a  little  touchy  about  such  things 
and  are  very,  very  sensitive  about  dis¬ 
cussing  in  public,  our  ideas  with  re¬ 
gard  to  formations,  for  fear  someone 
with  poor  ethics  should  steal  our  pet 
stunts.  I,  personally,  burn  all  my 
charts  immediately,  tor  fear  someone 
should  accidentally  see  one  of  them. 
The  only  ones  I  keep  are  those  of 
other  bandmasters  that  I  manage  to 
get  hold  of  by  various  means. 

However,  I  will  not  mind  sending 
a  few  of  my  charts  along  with  my 
article,  if  I  ever  get  time  to  write 
it,  because  even  if  you  thould  print 
them  in  your  magaxine  there  isn’t 
much  likelihood  of  anyone  ever  see¬ 
ing  them,  is  there.  Bob?  Or  did  the 
tuning  bar  and  baton  premium  offer 
get  you  a  subscriber? 

Hoping  you  are  the  same,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Q.  C.  Balnum 


Just  Off  the  PressI 


Get  your  copy  now — 611  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
and  get  your  FREE  copy.  This  new  issue  is  crammed  full  of  interesting 
information  about  bands  and  musicians.  In  addition  it  has  many  outstanding 
articles  such  as  one  by  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Director  of  the  ARMCO  Band  on 
**Ten  years  before  the  Microphone” — and  another  by  Ralph  Rush,  Director 
of  the  Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  High  School  Band,  entitled  **Wluit  it  takes 
to  win”  . . .  **Football  Showmanship”  by  R(d>ert  J.  Barrett,  (2<dumbia 
University  M.  A.  and  **'rhe  Story  of  Fred  Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians” 
also  by  Robert  J.  Barrett — and  another — **A  Human  Interest  SbMy” 
by  Frank  Hruby  which  portrays  the  early  life  of  the  famous  Hruby  Family 
of  Musicians  together  with  news  of  the  latest  developments  in  KING,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  and  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Instruments  .  . .  New  instruments 
.  .  .  New  Models  ...  It  is  yours  for  the  asking  .  .  .  No  obligation  involved. 


MAIL  THIS  MARGINAL  COUPON 
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The  Student  Takes  the 
Podium 

iConitHued  from  pag*  16) 


and  piano?  What  differences  of  fa/^ia1 
expression  will  assist  in  ploturing 
forte  and  piano  to  the  players? 
In  what  manner  will  the  baton  move 
for  heavily 
does  “accent’ 


accented  style?  What  , 
mean?  How  most  the 
baton  move  to  indicate  legato  style? 
How  does  the  left  hand  assist  in  ex 
pressing  the  director’s  ideas  for  ac 
cented  and  legato  passages? 

How  can  holds  be  indicated  cleail> 
and  give  players  the  idea  of  rhythiri 
and  probable  length  of  the  hold?  Hoa 
can  holds-on  after  beats  be  clearly 
indicated?  How  does  the  left  hantj 
assist  the  baton  movements  for  holds' 
Under  what  circumstances  do  you 
actually  beat  out  the  time  for  a  hold 
on  the  final  chord  of  a  compOBition. 
How  can  g,  crescendo  on  a  hold  be  in 
dicated? 

In  a  four  beat  rhythm  how  would 
a  one-beat  pick-up  note  be  indicated;! 
half-beat  pick-up;  more  than  a  full' 
beat  pick-up?  What  difference  would 
tempo  make  in  indicating  pick-ups? 
How  can  facial  expression  assist  in 
picturing  pick-up  notes? 

In  giving  cues  for  entrances  of 
various  instruments,  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  the  left  hand  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  baton?  What  part  do 
the  eyes  play  in  giving  cues?  How 
can  players  be  warned  ahead  of  time 
to  get  ready  for  an  entrance?  How 
can  the  director  inspire  confidence  in 
the  section  or  individuals  carrying  a 
lead  part  or  important  accompaniment 
parts? 

Well — how  is  your  friend  across  the 
table  doing  by  now?  Is  he  giving  you 
some  vague  indefinite  answers  and  are 
his  demonstrations  of  what  he  knows 
a  bit  doubtful  in  spots?  Does  he  seem 
to  resent  some  of  your  questions?  Yes? 
I  was  afraid  of  that,  so  I  think  we 
had  best  stop  the  “Professor  Quiz’’ 
act  and  suggest  that  he  brush  up  a 
bit  on  those  vague  spots  and  come 
up  for  another  round  of  questioning 
later. 

Before  you  let  him  go  please  remind 
your  friend  that  if  he  expects  to  be 
a  first  division  winner  in  the  contest 
next  May,  he  must  plan  the  work  sys¬ 
tematically  and  begin  right  now  to 
make  that  plan  his  Job.  It  will  take 
work,  but  work  alone  won’t  do  it.  He 
must  apply  intelligence,  meaning,  com¬ 
mon-sense,  along  with  that  work. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  interested 
enough  to  keep  at  it,  for  as  a  famous 
Chinese  philosopher  said  years  ago, 
“Those  who  fail  are  those  who  quit.” 

Quiz  your  “friend  across  the  table” 
and  if  you  run  out  of  questions  I  have 
a  long  mimeographed  list  Ill  send 
to  you  If  youll  enclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 


WITH  CUSHION  SUDES 


Slides  move  Uke  they  ride  on  a 
cushion  of  cdr  on  the  new  ELK¬ 
HART  Trombone  becctuse  brass  ruM 
on  nickel  silver.  Metals  of  opposite 
texture  offer  the  best  sliding  silriaces. 
Test  its  high  register.  Here  indeed  is 
the  playing  perfection  needed  by  the 
modem  trombonists. 


COMPARE  the  new  1939  ELKHART 
^  with  wooden  clarinets  priced 
30%  to  40%  higherl  Notice  its  solid 
mellow  tone.  A  genuine  clarinet 
tone,  not  thin  nor  shrill,  but  strad- 
ivarius  in  its  purity.  Made  of  selected 
grenadilla  wood.  See  your  decder. 
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Know  Your  Saxophone 

Conducted  by  Cecil  Leason 

Addr*u  quattiont  to  Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  No.  Mich.  Avo.,  Chicago 


It  is  with  the  greatest  ol  pleasure 
that  we  again  bring  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  outstanding  saxophonists  of  this 
country  and  a  contributor  of  ours,  Ce¬ 
cil  Leeron.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
been  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  for  the  last  two  years  and  to 
those  of  you  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  saxophone,  Mr.  Leeson  is  well 
known.  Many  of  you  students  be¬ 
came  personally  acquainted  with  him 
when  you  attended  camp  at  Inter¬ 


will  no  doubt  find  his  program  inter¬ 
esting  and  you  will  learn  a  great  deal 
from  simply  watching  his  skilled  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Leeson  welcomes  your  questions 
and  will  be  happy  to  answer  them. 
Since  he  will  be  on  this  tour  for  some 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
send  your  problems  directly  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  we  will  for¬ 
ward  them  to  him. 


These  delightful  instru¬ 
ments  are  easy  to 
leanu  produce  a  tone 
ol  sympathetic  quality, 
and  can  be  played 
with  the  least  posnble 
effort. 


Question:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the 
correct  way  to  place  the  fingers  over  the 
keys  In  rapid  execution? — 8.  8.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Answer:  The  proper  manner  in  which 
the  fingers  should  fall  on  the  keys  is  the 
same  for  both  slow  and  fast  playing. 
They  should  be  slightly  arched  as  they 
fall  on  the  keys.  A  good  way  to  prac¬ 
tice  this  is  to  hold  the  arm  straight  out 
and  allow  the  hand  to  hang  limply  from 
the  wrist,  then  observe  the  position  your 
fingers  take  when  relaxed.  This  is  just 
about  the  position  that  they  should  as¬ 
sume  on  the  keya 


Group  instruction  in 
Recorder  playing  has 
been  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  helpful  to 
the  individual  player. 


It  is  on  instrument 
which  con  be  used 
in  conjxmction  with 
the  human  voice. 
1  other  instruments. 
V  or  with  Record- 
^  eiB  in  the  same 
^  or  different 
A  keys. 


Question:  Please  tell  me  what  I  should 
practice  to  get  a  clear  tone  on  my  saxo¬ 
phone? — J.  B.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Answer:  A  clear  tone  on  your  saxo¬ 
phone  will  come  partly  from  the  proper 
reed  and  mouthpiece  to  fit  your  em¬ 
bouchure  and  partly  from  your  own  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  them.  Provided  that  your 
reed  and  mouthpiece  are  satisfactory,  you 
must  study  breath  control,  embouchure, 
correct  position  and  action  of  the  tongue, 
and  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  resonating 
cavities  of  the  mouth  and  chest,  which  I 
refer  to,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  as 
tone  placement,  which  is  a  phrase  bor¬ 
rowed  from  vocal  teaching. 

Question:  When  playing  the  saxophone, 
should  the  lower  Jaw  be  dropped  natu¬ 
rally  or  should  it  be  brought  slightly  for¬ 
ward,  bringing  the  lower  teeth  in  line 
with  the  upper  teeth? — O.  O.,  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

Answer:  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the 
jaw  in  any  unnatural  position,  such  as 
thrusting  it  forward.  Draw  in  sufficient 
of  the  lower  lip  to  cover  the  teeth  and 
bring  it  up  into  the  position  which  it 
would  naturally  assume. 


BuUt  in 
C-Soprtuto 
F-Alto 
C-Tenor 


CECIL  LEESON 


lochen;  for  several  summers  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
camp. 

For  the  ensuing  winter  months,  Mr. 
Leeson  will  be  making  an  extended 
concert  tour  of  many  cities.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  visit  your  community  or  some 
other  place  in  the  neighboring  vicinity, 
don’t  fail  to  attend  his  recital.  You 


Raised  Tone 
Holes 


Will  Not  Split 
W arp  or  Crack 


JUST  RELEASED 

FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 

THE  GRASS  IS 
JUST  AS  GREEN 

By  Lee  S.  Roberts 
(Writer  of  "Smiles”) 
Paraphrased  and  Scored  by 
.  HARRY  L.  ALFORD 


One  Piece  Head  Joint 

Two  Octave 
Chromatic  Scale 


Question:  What  strength  of  reed  is 
best  for  general  all  around  playing? — 
C.  B.  C.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Answer:  Your  question  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  satisfactorily,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  facing  of  your  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  strength  of  your  embouchure 
and  the  degree  to  which  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  breath  control.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  you  may  know  the 
type  of  reed  best  for  you :  If  your  reed 
is  too  soft,  it  will  tend  to  be  fiat  in  the 
upper  register  and  the  high  notes  will 
be  hard  to  produce.  If  it  is  too  stiff,  a 
great  deal  of  excess  wind  will  esca*^ 
through  the  bell  of  the  saxophone  and  the 
lower  register  will  become  coarse  and 
difficult  to  produce.  Experiment  until  you 
find  the  happy  medium  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  When  you  have  found  one  or 
two  such  reeds,  study  their  characteris¬ 
tics  carefully  and  try  to  select  others  as 
near  like  these  as  possible. 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet 


Full  Instrumentation 
for  Standard  Band 
and  Symphonic  Band. 


Sample  Conductor’s 
Score  on  Request 


Sole  V.  S,  A.  Distributor 

2845  ProQMct  Av*..  Qeveland.  Ohio 
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GOOPy  GUS-^fALLS  IN  LOVt  AGAIN/ 


Did  YOU  Join  the  School  Band 

m*  Just  about  now,  hundreds  of  boys  and  giris 

wf  ■  IK# joined  the  school  band  in  September 
with  high  hopes  for  a  brilliant  musical  career,  are  having  threatening  pains  of 
discouragement.  Others  are  racing  ahead  of  you.  Maybe  you've  about  decided 
you  haven't  any  musk  in  you,— that  playing  an  instrument  isn't  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

Don't  you  bdieve  iti  If  you're  stymied,  it's,  ten  to  one,  the  fault  of  that  hard- 
blowing,  poor-toned,  ill-tuned  instrument  you  thought  was  "good  enough  to  learn 
on."  That's  your  big  mistake.  What  you  need  to  set  you  off  to  a  flying  re-start 
is  a  new  Part-American,  the  finest  moderately  priced  instrument  you  can  own. 

Equal  to  Many  Selling  at  Top  Prices 

In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A's  are  of  the  highest  artistk  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offere  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  musk  dealer  or 
write  for  the  beautiful  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the 
very  instrun>ent  you  should  have.  Write  today,  sure. 

SEND  FOR  ^  post  card  raqwMtwM  bring  a  voluabla,  biformaMva 
foidor  catalog  of  fon-Amoikan  bond  Imtrvnianlt. 

FREE  BOOK  Sond  for  K.  a  boftar  undorstonding  of  lb*  imponanco 
of  a  good  Inrtrwnt  to  yoar  imicical  caroor  may  ipora  you  much  ftvMoM 
worig  dbcourogumunt,  ovwi  comploto  foHiira.  Sond  now  for  iMt  froo  old. 

Pan^merica  n 

1021  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiano 


Jack  Krueger,  Trombone 

Wostport  High  School 

KonMi  Cify,  Missouri 
Rrsf  Division,  Region  9,  1938 

From  Region  9  comes  young 
Jecli  Krueger  of  Kenses  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  who,  ever  since  he  began 
taking  instruction  on  the  trom¬ 
bone,  has  been  a  consistent  win¬ 
ner.  In  two  and  one-half  years  he 
wen  three  national  awards, 
namely:  second  division  in  1 93 A 
first  division  in  1937  and  first  di¬ 
vision  in  1931.  Ho  had  taken  les¬ 
sons  for  only  sis  months  under 
Floyd  Zook  when  he  received  his 
first  award.  After  one  year  of 
study,  he  was  granted  the  Armce 
Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  mu¬ 
sicianship  when  he  played  "Love 
Thoughts"  by  Pryor  with  Dr. 
Frank  Simon's  ARMCO  band.  At 
the  contest  which  was  held  last 
spring  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  he 
played  "Mue  Bells  of  Scotland" 
by  Pryor  for  his  selection.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  taking  up  the  trombone, 
he  played  the  baritone  for  sii 
years.  During  last  summer  he 
studied  hh  favorite  instrument 
with  Ernest  Glover  and  band  with 
Dr.  Simon  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  His  high 
school  band  director  is  George 
Keenan. 

Jack  is  16  years  old  and  is  an 
ambitious  fellow  for  he  hopes  to 
lead  a  band  like  the  Armco  band 
some  day  in  the  future. 


Bass  Drum 

{Continued  from  pogt  fl) 

muffling  the  bottom  cymbal  with  the 
bottom  of  the  same  forearm.  The  stick 
position  of  the  right  hand  is  shifted 
to  a  thumb  grip,  leaving  the  palm  free 
for  instance  muffling  of  the  head  (/Ip- 
are  2).  When  the  cymbals  are  used 
separately,  the  cymbalist  pulls  both 
cymbals  into  the  body,  the  bass  drum¬ 
mer  killing  the  head  vibrations  as  de¬ 
scribed  before.  In  this  case  he  can 
also  kill  the  opposite  head  from  the 
one  struck  with  the  free  left  hand. 

These  muffling  hints  are  the  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  the  technique  of  bass 
drumming.  Musically  the  instrument 
should  be  treated  like  any  other.  The 
bass  drum  roll  can  be  used  to  good 
effect,  and  when  there  is  time,  the  roll 
should  be  done  using  two  tympani 
sticks  held  like  snare  drum  sticks, 
using  a  single  stroke  roll  at  all  times. 
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Yoiir  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

Wm.  F.  Raymond.  14th  InL.  Ft  Davis,  C.  Z. 


A  good  physical  condition  is  absolutely 
necessary  If  one  is  to  “go  places”  as  a 
wind  instrument  player.  A  fellow  may 
force  himself  alons  on  his  nerves  for 
awhile,  but  not  for  long.  He’ll  soon  crack 
under  the  strain  and  become  like  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  ua 

Incidentally,  this  reminds  me  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  would-be-wlt  who,  with¬ 
out  the  least  compunction,  asked  this 
question :  "Are  all  musicians  nuts?” 

I  said  “NAW !”  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  threw  the  letter  Into  the  waste  basket. 

My  wife  heard  and  saw  the  confusion 
and  recovered  the  letter.  After  reading  it 
she  asked  in  her  sweet  way,  "What’s  the 
matter,  are  you  afraid  to  answer  this 
man  ?” 

“Naw”,  said  I  again,  but  more  vio¬ 
lently  ;  and  then  said  I  to  myself,  "Oosh, 
she’s  right,  as  usual.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Raymond,  "answer  his 
letter  and  tell  him  that  all  musicians  are 
temperamental,  but  in  my  particular  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  found  that  they  have  far 
more  temper  than  mentai.” 

Fortunately,  I  still  don’t  know  what  she 
means. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  smoking? 
Weii,  the  question  provokes  so  many  other 
queries  having  to  do  with  the  physical 
condition  that  I  was  afraid  you  might  feel 
that  you  were  permitted  to  do  ali  the 
other  vitality  destroying  habits  as  long  as 
you  didn’t  smoke. 

Music  is  an  art  which  is  totaily  depen¬ 
dent  upon  one’s  emotions ;  and  emotions 
are  bom  solely  of  one’s  nerves;  and  one’s 
nerves  cannot  last  Indefinitely  without 
being  replenished  by  a  form  of  pleasant 
physical  recreation. 

’The  generator  in  a  car  replenishes  the 
electric  energy  of  the  battery  as  it  is  used, 
thus  preventing  an  exhaustion  of  the  car’s 
nerve  force.  We  must  think  of  our  bodies 
as  a  delicate  machine  activated  by  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  electric  or  nervous 
force,  and  we  must  understand  that  we 
cannot,  with  impunity,  ignore  the  source 
of  this  electric  or  nervous  energy. 

If  we  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  become 
nervous  wrecks  by  ignoring  our  "gener¬ 
ator”,  we  shall  find  no  need  for  an  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulant.  We  cannot  for  long  run 
our  bodies  on  stimulants  whether  these 
stimulants  be  smoke,  alcohol  or  narcotics. 

If  you  can  refrain  from  any  form  of 
the  weakening  habits,  it  is  far  better  that 
you  do  so ;  you’ll  learn  eventually  that 
those  who  insist  on  dancing  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  inexorable  piper. 


This  month  your  writer  is  addressing 
you  from  Panama  the  Beautiful.  Between 
the  fronds  of  the  coconut  palms  touching 
my  deep-roofed  window,  I  watch  the  ships 
of  the  world  approach  the  great  locks  of 
Oatun,  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  Oatun 
LAke  and  thus  to  pass  on  thru  the  canal 
to  the  Pacific  and  far  distant  harbors. 

A  pet  monkey  gambols  gleefully  thru 
the  lasy  Mango  foliage  but  a  few  feet 
away  and  chatters  boldly  at  no  one  In 
particular.  A  young  golfer,  from  a  tee  In 
my  view,  sends  a  ball  screaming  down  a 
fairway  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intrigu¬ 
ing  golf  course  on  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  dig  a  divot.  An  alluring, 
crystal  clear  swimming  pool  has  Its  quota 
of  happy  boys  and  girls  while  the  tennis 
courts  near  by  provide  further  diversion. 

Were  it  not  for  the  group  of  soldier 
guards  In  marital  step  moving  briskly 
along  to  take  a  protective  position  on  the 
canal  locks  one  would  never  know  that 
this  Is  a  military  garrison,  for  truly  one 
could  not  hope  to  find  a  better  equipped, 
more  attractive  country  club  in  America 
than  Is  Fort  William  D.  Davis,  the  home 
of  the  14th  regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry  and 
Its  band  of  which  your  writer  is  now  the 
leader. 

My  tour  of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band  of  Washington  in  which  I  performed 
as  first  trombonist  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
closed  September  first  with  my  appoint¬ 
ment  as  bandleader  of  this  splendid  unit. 

Many  of  you  young  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  leaving  school  have  written  me  your 
desire  to  enter  a  military  band  for  further 
development  and  experience  and  I  have 
encouraged  you  in  this  desire  because  I 
believe  that  a  brief  military  training  for 
a  youngster  reaching  his  twenties  is  the 
most  valuable  school  in  the  world  to  teach 
poise,  confidence,  courage,  self-dlsc^line, 
and  a  most  vital  ability  to  "take  it”. 

I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  welcome 
any  of  you  young  fellows  to  Panama  and 
our  band.  All  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  accommodated. 

Should  you  wish  further  information, 
write  by  air  mail  stating  your  qualifica¬ 
tions,  age,  and  any  other  information  you 
wish  to  give,  addressing  your  letters  to 
Warrant  Officer  Wm.  F.  Raymond,  14th 
Inf.  Band,  Ft.  Davis,  Canal  Zone. 

If  there  is  an  army  recruiting  office  in 
your  town,  present  this  letter  and  further 
information  will  gladly  be  given  you. 

Question:  I  have  just  re-read  your 
treatise  “The  Trombone  and  its  Player" 
which  as  a  student  I  consider  most  valu¬ 
able.  It  spurred  me  on  so  that  I  am  start¬ 
ing  my  private  study  again.  There  is  one 
question  that  bothers  me,  however,  and 
perhaps  you  can  help  me.  Does  smoking 
affect  the  wind  condition  of  a  trombonist? 
— Albert  Freeman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Does  smoking  affect  the  wind  condition? 
Well,  it  certainly  does,  Albert,  and  I’m 
not  depending  upon  something  I’ve  read 
somewhere  for  a  positive  answer.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  not  smoke  cigarettes,  I  do 
quite  often  smoke  two-for-a-nlckel  cigars, 
and  after  just  one  cigar,  if  I  attempt  to 
play  immediately,  I  notice  that  it  requires 
an  effort  to  complete  a  long  phrase. 


Oifee 


Kind  Words 

1  have  been  reading  The  SCHOOL  BCD- 
SICIAN  for  several  years  and  find  it  is 
the  best  magasine  for  real  information 
and  Interest  that  I  have  ever  read. 

We  people  of  the  West  are  interested 
in  EkMtern  methods  and  conunents  of 
Ekutem  directors  as  a  means  of  raising 
our  standard.  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
has  been  a  big  help  to  me,  and  I  know 
to  many  othor  directors — O.  If.  Bums, 
Instrumental  Musio  Inst.,  Und.,  Wash. 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.,  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  YEAR 

1888  1938 


For  half  a  century  *Th«  Haynes  Flute'*  hai  not 
only  enjoyed  its  place  in  the  sun  —  but  hat 
merited  h. 

All  honor  to  Wm.  S.  Haynes  who  has  always  made 
quality  not  quantity  hit  motto. 

GOLD  FLUTES 

PLATINUM  FLUTES 

SILVER  FLUTES 

Try  the  new  1938  Flutes  and  piccolos  with  new 
body  bore  and  superb  new  head  joints. 

Instruments  with  which  to  conjure. 


Catalog  on  request. 


Mastor 

Craftsman 

— — 

since  1888  ^ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Em.  ism 


WM.  §.  HAYNES  CO.K>SToSrSI\il: 


Comparisons  SELL 
This  Trombone 


HERE'S  a  Trombone  that  is  establishing  new  sales 
records.  .Special  alloy  dides  as  hard  as  flint  and 
smooth  as  glass  resulting  in  a  light,  quick,  positiTe  action 
that  it  the  dream  oT  every  Trombonist.  Amasing  response— 
this  instrument  is  capable  of  utmost  extremes  in  pianissimo 
and  fortissimo  effects — an  intrument  upon  which  you  can 
always  depend.  Perfectly  balanced.  Slanting  cross  brace  to 
afford  restful  handhold.  And  the  price — you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  this  Trombone  is  priced  gbout  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  garden  variety  of  'Trombone.  If  you 
are  looking  for  top  quality  at  a  fair  price,  write  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  IS8TRVMKST8  Since  188t 
Grcmd  Bopida.  hCchigon 


mOTECTS  MUSIC 
AGAINST  DAMAGE 

Ideal  for  popular 
band  hits  —  Instant 
filing — no  pasting.  SO 
rainproof  windows. 
Slngls  copies  SOc 
postpaid.  Quantity 
discount. 


E.  C.  MOORE,  AUTHOR  ‘THE  MOORE  BAND 
COURSE"  AND  OTHER  BAND  METHODS— 
APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 
"Tin  Bud  Polle  It  th.  baadlnt  I  htv.  mr 
•MB.  *  *  Any  pine  cu  be  loetantlr  wltbdnwn. 
*  *  Add  to  tkle  thst  It  Isn't  neeeeetnr  lo  cell  la 
the  follot  evety  tlSM  e  new  piece  It  added.  Tin 
bat  all  others  beaten." 

(Signed)  ■.  a  MOORE 


CARL  FISCHER,  INC,  OF  BOSTON,  252  Trernont  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clcoinet  •  Flute  •  Oboe  •  Bassoon  •  Saxophone 

Undor  tha  diroction  oi  ono  oi  the  outstomding  woodwind  authorities,  Clarence 
Wannelin.  Assisted  by  Roy  Khouss,  Flute;  Qilbert  Boerema,  Oboe:  Doll  Fields, 
Bossoott;  VoUy  Defout,  Swing.  Dereloping  beginners  and  odTonced  students  to 
finished  ausidanshlp.  Write  today  ior  hill  details. 

Sulle  Bit.  Dmball  luildiBg  CUcoge,  nUnois 


Read  the  Wont  Ads.  Pages  49-50 


Chamber  Music 

(Continued  from  fogt  8) 

electric  organ  can  eTen  be  need  to 
fill  the  gap  when  certain  desired  or¬ 
chestra  instruments  are  not  aTailable. 
By  following  easily  comprehended 
formulae,  tones  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  instruments,  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  as  well  as  those  with  sustained 
tones,  may  be  reproduced. 

Aside  from  its  Talue  in  ensemble 
work,  this  newest  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  electric  organ,  is  certain 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  music.  It  has  already  made  its 
appearance  on  the  recital  stage  with 
none  other  than  Fernando  Qermani, 
world’s  greatest  liTing  organist  as  its 
exponent,  and  many  lesser  known  art¬ 
ists  are  playing  it  widely.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 

The  instrument  is  not  expensiTe. 
Its  cost  is  equiTalent  to  that  of  a  good 
grand  piano,  or  if  one  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  orchestra  instruments,  the 
cost  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  four 
tubas  or  four  French  horns. 

All  of  us  feel  that  our  chamber  or¬ 
chestra  experiment  has  been  a  rich 
experience,  that  our  musical  horizons 
haye  been  greatly  widened  by  the  tour, 
and  now  we  are  keen  to  deWe  further 
into  the  elegant  music  of  the  past. 
There  are  hundreds  of  things  we  want 
to  play — elegaic,  aristocratic,  gay, 
witty,  tender  and  bold,  the  Tariety  of 
literature  in  the  chamber  Idiom  seems 
unlimited. 

We  all  know  that  wc  are  better  mu¬ 
sicians  for  the  experience  we  haTe 
bad.  The  classic  writers  speak  so 
clearly,  so  simply  in  this  form  that 
one  cannot  misunderstand  them.  And 
if  our  pioneering  leads  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  chamber  orchestras 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  that  haye 
heard  us,  if  it  encourages  others  to 
embark  on  concert  tours  like  ours,  my 
ten  young  colleagues  and  myself  will 
be  the  first  to  shout  “braTo.” 


Kind  Words 

"1  hope  to  get  as  interesting  a  magasine 
as  in  the  past  and  I  know  I  will.  Success 
to  your  paper,  the  best  little  paper  of  its 
kind." — Arthur  Phillips,  Coleraine,  Minn- 
sota. 

“The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  the  most 
interesting  magasine  I  haye  ever  read.  It 
is  not  only  educational  but  it  ia  a  great 
pleasure  to  read.  I  think  more  school 
musicians  would  profit  by  reading  it.” — 
Anita  Ellsperman,  Edtoardsville,  Illinois. 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  the  pa¬ 
per  has  been  in  existance  and  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  back  numbers  on  file  which 
I  use  frequently  for  reference.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  get  along  without  it  any 
more.’’ — L.  P.  Brovon,  Music  Instruction, 
Palestine,  Illinois. 
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Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Conducted  by  doronco  Wonndin,  Ckoinol 

Roy  Knovtt,  Hiito:  GMbort  Rooromo.  Oboo;  Doll  Rbldt,  lonoen;  Vollv  Dofout,  Swinq. 
S9V)  Addr*»»  of  tko  WarmoUn  School  of  Woodtoinio,  BuUo  til  Ximboll  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Queotion;  I  am  troubled  a  rreat  deal 
with  the  problem  of  tenseness  in  my  fln- 
rera  and  a  nervousness  which  hampers 
me  In  producing  my  best  efforta  I  have 
tried  consistently  to  overcome  both  of 
these  faults,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. — a.  R.,  Rocheater,  New  York. 

Anawer:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  answering  this  question  as  it 
is  one  which  has  to  do  with  a  point  of 
paramount  interest  to  a  number  of  play¬ 
ers.  The  essential  involved  Is  that  of  re¬ 
laxation,  and  the  primary  factor  of  this 
essential  is  that  of  attitude  toward  the 
clarinet,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  physical  side  of  playing  is,  of 
course,  the  most  obvious  of  the  two  and  is 
the  easiest  to  attack  and  cure.  Tense¬ 
ness  In  the  fingers  may  come  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  reasons,  but  the  result  Is 
always  the  same,  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
stiffness  with  a  loss  of  endurance.  One  of 
the  most  common  reasons  Is  that  the  clar¬ 
inet  position  is  Incorrect.  As  I  have 
treated  of  this  In  numerous  other  articles, 

I  can  refer  you  to  the  analysis  of  position 
which  I  have  made,  and  suggest  that  you 
follow  along  those  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Another  fault  which  contributes  to  the 
stiffness  of  fingers  is  the  tendency  to  grip 
the  clarinet  tightly.  This  will  lead  to  a 
cramped  feeling.  The  only  sure  cure  for 
tenseness  is  relaxation,  and  relaxation 
may  be  defined  as  the  "maximum  accom¬ 
plishment  with  the  least  amount  of  ef¬ 
fort".  To  relax  is  to  diminish  tension 
rather  than  to  completely  eliminate  It; 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  very  subtle  point. 
Relaxation  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
complete  yielding  of  the  muscles  and  a 
sloven  approach.  It  is,  rather,  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  muscular  action  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  a  fin¬ 
ished  performance  without  unnecessary 
motion  and  without  fatigue.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  muscles  must  be  trained  fto  as 
to  respond  to  the  slightest  command.  Mus¬ 
cular  tension  is  the  result  of  an  Inade¬ 
quate  attention  to  fundamentals  of  tech¬ 
nique  which  leave  the  performer  subject 
to  imminent  breakdown.  The  physical  side 
of  clarinet  playing  is  similar  to  all  other 
physical  feats  of  skill,  in  that  it  depends 
on  a  well-trained  group  of  muscles  acting 
in  response  to  external  stimuli  with  the 
greatest  maximum  result  balanced  against 
the  minimum  of  energry  or  effort  expended. 

However  well  the  physical  side  of  play¬ 
ing  may  be  developed,  it  in  turn  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  more  difficult  and  subtle  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  the  performer.  Mental 
relaxation  and  a  sense  of  poise  are  the 
result  of  confidence  in  one's  abilities.  If 
all  the  preliminaries  have  been  observed 
and  the  problems  of  technique  are  well  In 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for  the 
result.  The  fact  remains  that  many  per¬ 
formers  do  fear.  The  way  to  overcome 
this  is  to  first  acknowledge  the  problem  of 
technique,  phrasing  or  Interpretation 
which  is  involved,  and  to  solve  it  men¬ 
tally  before  actually  playing  It  on  the  in¬ 
strument.  When  the  problem  is  well  In 
mind,  the  next  step  is  to  play  it  slowly, 
concentrating  on  the  work  In  hand  and 
disregarding  any  external  and  irrelevant 
influences  which  might  distract.  Mental 
relaxation  is  the  result  of  complete  con¬ 


centration.  When  one  plays  music,  one  Is 
creating  an  Individual  artistic  world  In 
which  all  else  has  little,  if  any,  value. 
Make  a  compact  with  the  music  being 
played,  not  with  the  audience;  listeners 
are  interested  in  the  music,  if  they  are 
sincere,  and  not  merely  In  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  performer.  Undoubtedly  the 
various  combinations  of  all  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  involved  will  sometimes  lead  to  com¬ 
plicated  relationships,  but  if  the  performer 
can  consistently  keep  his  mind  on  his 
musio  and  concentrate  on  the  artistic 
value  of  his  work,  disregarding  extraneous 
elements,  his  nervousness  will  disappear. 

In  short,  the  mental  attitude  controls 
and  uses  the  physical  attitude  in  order  to 
express  whatever  artistic  value  is  re¬ 
quired.  Mental  relaxation  Is  derived  from 
the  ideal  of  “maximum  result  with  the 
minimum  of  effort”.  When  the  two  are 
correlated,  or  rather,  coordinated,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  poised  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Roy  KnsuM,  Flute 

Queation :  Should  I  devel(^  a  vibrato  in 
playing  the  flute?  I  have  heard  some 
flutists  with  such  a  decided  vibrato  that  I 
have  found  it  distasteful.  Is  it  necessary 
to  use  vibrato  at  all? — J.  B.,  Kanaaa  City, 
Miaaouri. 

Anawer:  Some  conductors  call  for  vi¬ 
brato  and  some  compositions  call  for  the 
use  of  vibrato.  It  Is  advisable  to  develop 
a  pleasing  vibrato  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  please  your  conductor  If  he  calls  for  it 
It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  practice  to  develop 
a  pleasing  vibrato.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  vibrato  lifeless  tone  can  become  mo¬ 
notonous  also.  My  advise  is  to  develop  a 
pleasing  vibrato  and  then  use  it  judi¬ 
ciously. 

Gilbert  Boerems,  Oboo 

Question ;  I  have  trouble  with  my 
tonguing  in  fast  staccato  passages  and 
sometimes  I  have  trouble  starting  my 
tone.  I  have  been  taught  to  strike  the 
reed  underneath  a  little  back  of  the  tip. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  this  Is  wrong. — 
A.  W.,  Columbua,  Ohio. 

Anawer:  If  your  tongue  touches  only 
the  bottom  blade  of  the  reed,  you  will 
have  the  constant  danger  of  the  bottom 
blade  vibrating  before  the  top  one  does 
This  will  not  make  a  clean  attack  and 
without  a  good  clean  attack  you  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  fast  staccato.  The 
proper  way  to  tongue  the  instrument  is  to 
place  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  tip 
of  the  reed,  thus  touching  both  top  and 
bottom  blades  of  the  reed.  Then  when  the 
tongue  is  released  and  the  breath  started, 
inunedlately  both  reed  blades  will  start 
vibrating.  This  will  insure  a  good  clean 
attack  and  will  be  the  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  fast  staccato. 

Question;  Does  it  make  any  difference 
how  far  I  mount  oboe  cane  on  the  tube? — 
A.  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Answer;  This  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  There  Is  no  reason  to  mount 
a  piece  of  cane  any  deeper  than  Is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  should  be  mounted  deep  enough 
to  allow  the  sides  to  close  properly  and 
at  the  same  time  it  should  fit  the  end  of 
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the  tube  very  evenly.  If  the  cane  la  down 
too  deep  on  the  tube,  you  will  have  more 
wood  thah  la  needed  to  lit  the  end  of  the 
tube  properly,  and  thla  cauaea  the  reed 
bladea  to  atay  too  far  apart.  Oboe  cane 
ahould  never  be  mounted  any  deeper  than 
aeven  mllllmetera  from  the  end  of  the 
tube.  If  you  follow  thla  rule  I  am  aure 
you  will  find  it  will  work  out  very  aatla- 
factorily. 

Dell  Reldi,  Baueon 

Queation:  1  have  trouble  with  my  hlffh 
Ab  apeaklng.  I  (Infer  the  note  with  the 
aecond  and  third  flnfera  of  the  left  hand 
and  the  third  (Infer  of  the  rifht  hand. 
Are  there  other  waya  of  Unferlnf  thla 
note? — F.  B.,  Bloomington,  ItUnoi*. 

Anoioer:  Tou  will  (Ind  the  hifh  Ab  will 
come  eaally  If  you  cover  luat  half  the  hole 
with  the  flrat  (Infer  of  the  left  hand.  Tea, 
you  can  dnfer  the  note  with  the  aecond 
and  third  flnfera  of  the  left  hand  and  key 
IS  with  the  little  (Infer  of  the  rifht  hand. 

Queation:  I  am  folnf  to  purchaae  a 
new  baaaoon.  Would  you  recommend  a 
food  make  of  inatrument? — A.  T.,  8t. 
Paul,  Minneaota. 

Anttoer;  A  aelf-addreaaed  envelope  will 
aupply  you  with  the  deaired  information. 

Volly  Defeut,  Swing 

(Bd.  Note:  Due  to  illneae,  Mr.  Defaut 
haa  been  unable  to  anawer  your  queatlona 
on  awinf  durinf  September  and  October. 
However,  he  will  be  back  with  ua  In  the 
November  iaaue  in  full  awinf.) 


%  Nordi  Fulton  School  Band,  Adanta, 
Georgia,  uodet  the  wle  leadenhip  of  W.  T. 
JackiM,  hM  woo  wide  commeodadoo  for 
Its  perfoanance  and  fine  appearance  on  pa¬ 
rade.  The  drum  section,  shown  here,  is  one 
of  the  sterling  feuures  of  this  fine  bud  and 
it  is  Leedy  equipped  throu^out.  Left  to 
tight:  W.  T.  Jackson,  Director;  Edwin  Luns¬ 
ford,  Cymbau;  Hollis  Hope,  Snare;  Leckie 
Mattox,  Snare;  Erie  Cocke,  Snare;  Arthur 
Burden,  Bass;  Bbert  Tuttle,  Bell  Lyra. 

Many  of  the  finest  high  sdiool  bands  in 
die  country  now  insist  on  lOOK  Leedy  equip¬ 
ment.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  at¬ 
tractive  new  Leedy  models.  Or  write  us  for 
catalog  showing  lil  die  newest  and  best  in 
drums,  traps,  accessories  and  mallet-played 
instruments.  Please  mendon  if  direaoc  or 
music  supervisor. 

LIIDY  MANUPACTUKINO  COMPANY 
IMS  Lssnv  BLDU.,  f  LKNAMT,  IMB. 


twirling  routine.  Aerial  work  in  any 
of  its  forma  never  fails  to  attract  at¬ 
tention.  Anybody  can  throw  a  baton 
high  into  the  air  but  can  they  catch 
it  when  it  comes  down?  If  they  do 
catch  it,  was  it  done  gracefully?  If 
they  drop  it,  do  they  have  a  system 
for  recovering  gracefully  to  cover  up 
the  drop?  It  is  well  to  remember  to 
give  a  little  bit  when  the  baton  falls 
into  the  hand.  Let  the  arm  travel 
downward  with  the  baton.  A  dead 
catch  will  make  an  awkward  break 
and  will  probably  sting  the  hand  con¬ 
siderably.  Little  tosses,  under  the 
legs,  in  front,  at  the  sides  and  to  the 
back,  will  add  brilliancy. 

Salute  is  the  last  point  on  the  list 
of  fundamentals.  Many  twirlers  take 
it  too  much  for  granted,  hence  do  not 
study  it  seriously.  Consequently,  the 
salute  is  usually  done  in  a  rather  awk¬ 
ward  style.  Preliminary  twirls  lead¬ 
ing  smoothly  into  the  salute  position 
add  to  the  general  effect. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  build¬ 
ing  of  routines  for  public  perform¬ 
ance. 

(Send  your  questions  to  Virginia 
Page  Nutt,  Vandercook  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  1652  Warren  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Tm  to  20  yearly  subt  on  a  tingle  order,  7Sc  each.  Twenty  or  more  l^eriy  tubs 
on  a  tingle  order,  50c  each.  Subteription  ordert  accepted  only  when  felly  covered 
by  eetb.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  peblitked  monthly  eicept  July  and 
Aiigutt.  Mailing  date  generally  the  lOth  of  the  date  month.  Single  cepiet  by 
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Return  thit  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  yeer't  tubtcription, 
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WHO*$  GOING  TO 
PAY  for  tho  hern 
that’s  gone? 


News  qf  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Sent  the  News 

This  column  is  your  open  letter  box  for 
news  items  of  what  you  are  doins,  news 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  every  one  of 
your  brother  members.  Send  your  news 
direct  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  to 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  first 
of  each  month.  Don’t  be  bashful,  don't 
let  your  modesty  keep  you  entirely  reti¬ 
cent  No  one  will  accuse  you  of  publicity¬ 
seeking'.  This  is  strictly  a  news  column. 
Use  it. 


Prank  Simon  came  near  getting  his 
feet  badly  dampened  when  he  was  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  time  the  storm  and  flood 
swept  New  England.  Fortunately,  Frank 
caught  a  bus  to  Albany  in  time  to  escape 
difficulty  and  possible  delay,  as  the  trains 
were  not  running  and  the  flood  crisis  in 
Springfield  was  Just  a  day  or  two  behind 
his  departure.  He  continued  on  to  Mount 
Tremper,  New  York,  where  he  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  visit  with  Dr.  Goldman.  At  the 
time.  Dr.  Simon  was  serving  as  honorary 
director  of  the  Junior  Music  Festival  at 
the  Eastern  States  Elxposition. 


Bronson-Brcmson 

Captain  Taylor  Branson  and  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  are  making  a  very 
successful  tour,  and  mid-western  A.  B.  A. 
members  are  planning  to  give  him  a  royal 
reception  when  he  makes  his  engagement 
at  Rockford,  Illinois  on  October  17th. 
Howard  Bronson  is  cooking  up  something 
that  may  turn  out  to  be  a  dinner  with 
quite  a  substantial  showing  of  nearby 
members,  first  and  second  class,  answer¬ 
ing  “present.”  This  column  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  event  in  Its  next 
issue. 


All  the  instruments  in  your  school 
band  or  orchestra  —  whether  school- 
O'wned  or  owned  by  individuals — are 
constantly  threatened  by  loss  or 
damage.  It  costs  remarkably  little  to 
protect  all  instruments  against  almost 
every  haxard.  One  low-rate  insurance 
policy  wrill  cover  everything. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out 
about  this  "All  Risk"  coverage  fi>r 
instruments — wherever  they  may  be. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Just  fiH  out 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


From  our  very  genial  member  and 
friend.  Captain  James  C.  Harper,  comes 
news  that  two  members  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
have  been  honorably  included  among  the 
officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association,  which  held  its  election 
meeting  in  September, 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 
President,  James  C.  Pfohl,  Vice-President, 
Harold  A.  McDougle,  Secretary,  Larry 
Rogers,  Treasurer,  Herbert  Hazelman, 
Directors,  Bernard  Hirsch,  L.  R,  Sides, 
Joe  Hamrick,  State  Representative  on 
Region  8  Board,  James  C.  Harper, 


Symphony  Simon 

As  Corrigan  created  a  sensation  in  the 
field  of  aviation,  so  Dr,  Frank  Simon  cre¬ 
ated  a  sensation  in  the  musical  Held  when 
he,  a  bandmaster,  conducted  a  symphony 
orchestra  through  an  entire  program.  As 
guest  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Summer 
Symphony  orchestra  on  August  4,  he  de¬ 
lighted  His  audience  with  his  unique  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  orchestral  numbers  in  a 
program  which  had  the  latest  closing  of 
any  this  summer,  up  until  that  time.  The 
crowd  of  2,377  persons  who  braved  the 
excessive  heat  forgot  their  discomfort  and 
reveled  in  the  engaging  personality  and 
the  Jocose  manner  of  the  conductor.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  had  the  better  time, 
the  beaming  Dr.  Simon  who  radiated 
pleasure,  or  the  audience  which  showered 
rounds  of  applause. 

Dr.  Simon's  two  young  sons  added  more 
diversion  for  the  audience  with  intermit¬ 
tent  flashlight  photos  of  their  father,  the 
soloists  and  the  orchestra. 


Prexy  Karl  King  went  collegiate  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  homecoming  foot¬ 
ball  game  when  he  directed  the  Iowa 
band  and  the  visiting  band,  Wisconsin 
University,  in  a  between-halves  perform¬ 
ance.  Mr.  King  led  the  bands  in  marches 
which  he  had  written  especially  for  each 
organisation,  the  “Hawkeye  Glory”  for 
Iowa  and  “Wisconsin  Pride”  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  with  the  letters  “U  1”  and  “U  W" 
being  formed  by  the  two  bands.  Ray 
Dvorak's  men  formed  a  link  in  which 
Charles  Rioter's  men  formed  an  inter¬ 
locking  link,  symbolic  of  close  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  states  and  universities.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  King  as 
guest  conductor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 


Oanilatep:  H€r«  k  a  Hat  oi  inatnuiMote  aad  aQuiiH 
meat  (acbool  owiiad  or  owaod  iodivkiaolo)  with 
oMMoaiakato  Toliiatioa.  WHboat  ooot  or  oblicatioo, 
toll  MM  what  it  would  eoot  to  protoet  all  th«M  with 
*  *AU  Rkh**  iaouraaoo. 

VALUR 


□  STRING  INSTRUMENTS 


□  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 


□  PERCUSSION 


□  AMPUFYINQ  EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL 


Nama  at  Sebool  or  Group. 


You  must  have  a  perfect  reed  in  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  your  work.  The 
"Wales”  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  finest 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Bead  for  pvlees  aad  trial  offer. 
ALFRED  A.  WALES  11*  ladlaaa  Ava. 

Provideaco,  R.  L 


Avoid  mining  valuable  issues  of 
this  magazine.  Send  your  sub¬ 
scription  nowl 


Frank  Simon  DirocH  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orehottre 


October,  I93t 
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What  does  it  require  to 
produce  a  FINE  REED? 

For  yecors,  VIBRATORS  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  universally  os  the  finest  reed 
produced.  Over  a  MILUON  sold  yearly 
indicates  that  reed  users  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  truly  good  reed. 

A»k  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHraON  CO„  INC. 

233  W.  42ad  Stw  N.  Y.  C. 

Welch  for  ieteretting  reed  fecit  in  ihe 
next  issue! 


American  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co. 

1273  West  North  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


Send  Tour  Renewal  Now  I 


m  TMch  yoM  «o  PUy 

The  VIOLIN 

Hm  qeestioN  enswerteg  colmee  coe- 
dected  by  luder  Berger.  Address 
si  correspoedeeee  to  M  E.  Belsvwe, 
Chicsgo. 


Question:  Mr.  Berirsr,  I  have  a  very 
old  instrument  which  resembles  a  violin. 

It  is  ornamented  with  a  beautifui  iniay 
and  labeied  as  foiiows:  “II  Padre  Dar- 
delli."  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  who  this 
maker  might  be? — Salvador  Nocci,  San 
franoisco,  Calif. 

Answer:  There  is  a  book  on  ancient 
stringed  Instruments  that  mentions  a 
maker  by  the  name  of  Pietro  Dardelli  who 
was  a  monk  in  a  FVanciscan  monastery  at 
Mantua.  He  lived  during  the  end  of  the 
tSth  century  and  was  one  of  the  best 
violin  nurkers  of  that  period.  He  also 
made  rebecs,  lutes  and  violas  of  ail  kinds 
a'hich  he  usually  would  decorate  with  in¬ 
lay  work.  He  made  a  very  fine  lute  for 
the  Duchess  of  Manua  and  painted  on  it 
the  ducal  coat  of  arma  If  your  instru¬ 
ment  is  genuine,  then  you  are  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  rara  avis  such  as  is  only 
found  In  a  museum. 

guestioa;  A  group  of  students  in  our 
class  had  a  pro  and  con  discussion  as  to 
who  Is  the  greater  artist,  the  creative  or 
the  interpretive. — Ferdinand  Frieling,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Ark. 

Answer:  While  your  question  is  a  very 
Interesting  one,  and  I  certainly  would  like 
to  be  in  on  your  round-table  talk,  yet  I 
cannot  give  space  to  discuss  it  in  this 
column  as  it  is  reserved  entirely  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  lovers  of  the  violin. 

Question:  We  have  a  Cremona  violin. 
Can  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  worth? 
— Lillian  Ri/as,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Answer:  Cremona  is  not  a  violin  maker. 
It  is  a  little  town  located  on  the  river  Po, 
southwest  of  Brescia,  Italy.  It  attained 
fame  because  of  the  great  violin  maker, 
Stradivarlus,  and  his  famous  disciples. 

Question:  My  boy’s  ambition  is  to  be 
a  swing  musician.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest? — Thomas  Dowd,  Butte,  Mont. 

Answer:  Another  profession,  or  try  to 
interest  him  in  good  Addle  playing. 

Queetion:  I  have  Bnished  Kreutser’s  42 
studies  and  because  at  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  violin,  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
what  studies  come  next  and  next  and 
next  And  how  long,  I  mean  how  many 
years,  before  I  can  get  Into  the  profes¬ 
sion? — Louis  Hansen,  Victor,  Iowa. 

Answer:  Following  the  Kreutxer  stud¬ 
ies,  Piorlllo  usually  comes  next,  then 
Rode,  Rovelli,  Bach  sonatas,  Gavinies,  24 
caprices  and  Paganini's  caprices.  I  should 
say  a  good  four  years  more  for  the  dili¬ 
gent  and  hard-working  student. 


I  agree  with  the  thousands  of  other 
music  men  that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  by  far  one  of  the  Anest  school  musical 
magasines  published.  Please  enter  my 
subscription  for  the  coming  year.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  use  my  inAuence  in  getting  as 
many  of  my  music  students  interested  in 
this  splendid  publication ;  it  is  a  real  in¬ 
spiration. — Adolph  J.  Pletincks,  Jr., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


e  At  an  illustrious  French  reed  artist, 
Eug.  Vandoren  pledged  a  better  reed 
than  had  ever  heen  available  before. 
.  .  .  The  Vandoren  Reed  is  a  living 
fulfillment  of  that  pledge.  .  .  .  Now  the 
same  world  authority  invites  yon  to  try 
the  Vandoren  Mouthpiece  —  with  the 
promise  of  a  new  degree  of  brilliance 
and  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Insist  upon  the 
Vandoren  signature.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  yon,  write  to 

TONK  BROS.  CO. 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


rv.  RINCS&PINSM 

Bands  &  oRCHESTRAbI 


I® 


M«l  iBllMin  larf  ft  OfdNstra  Bioks 

(la  Uts  la  Mnata  haw  Csast  ts  Csast) 

“BbifllBc’s  (Mdao  JabtlM” — "■anny  Spslnai ' 
“Al.  orBanm  QraBd-KBUM" — “(MdMi  BUU  Band' 
(Ngw  SBapBir  liaican  tar  Baad,  by  Otti.  ■.  Past. 
DnnmUTOB— TOkK  a  USA  Baad  InattawM 
PEDLEB  "CaatiMalHillt’'  ClartaaU  aad  Plutaa. 
Wrlta  far  saapla  aatts.  Cataloca  asd  Prleas 


DALBEY  OIL 

Porioct  lubrication  for  aUdoa  and 
.valvoB.  Boco  OIL'  Eoy  OQ;  Coifc 
Grooao. 

At  your  music  store. 
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SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


TKi*  •rftcW  wat  wriHan  by  a  Iaadin9  radio  artirt  who  U  faabirad  ovar  eaa  of  tho  major 
nahrorfcs.  Altho«i9h  ki$  nama  it  familiar  fo  all  of  you,  ho  withad  fkit  taction  to  ramain 
anonymout  for  tka  protant. 


On  StyU 

The  bigsest  problem  facing  you  Jive 
Jammers  today  is  that  of  obtaining  an 
individual  style,  one  that  will  give  you 
distinction,  clasa  Tou  play  the  correct 
notes,  your  rhythm  la  good,  you  put  in 
clever  licks  but  somehow  you  remain  Just 
an  ordinary  orchestra,  not  any  better  or 
not  any  worse  than  the  one  at  Whissvllle 
Hi  or  Comey  College.  Tou  are  Just  an¬ 
other  bunch  of  those  horn-blowers  who 
furnish  tempos  for  the  local  socials,  the 
perfect  example  of  the  type  of  band  which 
no  one  remembers.  Tour  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  developing  a  special  fashion 
in  music  which  will  set  you  apart  from 
similar  groups. 

Let’s  sit  down  and  analyse  what  nuikes 
a  name  band.  In  a  peanut  shell,  a  name 
band  is  one  that  has  an  original  pattern 
of  music  that  is  pleasing  to  listeners ;  con¬ 
sequently  it  weathers  the  fluctuations  of 
popularity  and  eventually  rises  to  the 
peak.  Some  orchestras  like  Joe  Venuti, 
Father  Hines,  Henry  Busse,  dene  Krupa 
and  others  build  around  the  specialty  of 
their  directors  so  that  when  you  hear  of, 
say  Jimmy  Dorsey,  you  connect  him  im¬ 
mediately  with  his  ability  to  play  the  sax. 
Other  orchestras  concentrate  on  styles  in 
rhythm,  such  as  Gray  Gordon  and  his 
Tick-tock  Tempos,  Bert  Block  and  his 
Bell  Music,  Frank  Dailey  and  his  Stop- 
and-go  Times,  Shep  Fields  and  his  Rip¬ 
pling  Rhythm.  There  is  still  controversy 
about  the  origination  of  singing  song 
titles  but  Kay  Kyser,  Sammy  Kaye  and 
Blue  Barron  use  this  form  as  their  char¬ 
acteristic  feature.  One  of  the  more  recent 
trends  in  style  is  that  which  was  created 
by  Orrin  Tucker  with  his  "conversational 
music”;  now,  many  bands  have  adopted 
it.  Try  picking  your  favorite  band*  and 
flnding  out  why  you  like  those  particular 
orchestras.  Just  why  those  bands  have 
struck  your  fancy. 

Let’s  apply  this  same  principle  to  your 
orchestra.  Let’s  analyse  your  band  and 
see  what  we  can  do  with  it.  Primarily, 
you  must  have  a  good  theme  song.  Tou 
must  become  so  known  by  this  number 


that  when  your  listeners  hear  that  tune, 
no  matter  if  Toscanini  or  Ken  Baker  play 
it,  they  will  Immediately  think  of  you.  I 
have  long  wondered  why  some  band  does 
not  choose  a  different  theme  each  time  it 
plays  and  as  a  result  become  known  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  have  a  set  theme  song. 
However,  a  particular  subject  would  be 
chosen  as  the  base  for  a  theme  and  all 
Introductory  melodies  would  bear  on  this 
topic;  for  example  take  the  color  "blue” 
and  see  the  variety  of  songs  that  could 
be  used  as  initial  tunes  (“Blue  Hawaii," 
“Mood  Indigo,”  "Rhapsody  in  Blue,"  etc.). 
This  angle  has  wide  and  varied  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  difficulty  rests  in  the  fact  that 
you  may  not  have  appearances  frequent 
enough  to  make  it  successful  unless,  of 
course,  you  do  radio  programs. 

Now  you  must  adopt  a  style  which  will 
type  you  as  a  band.  If  you,  as  a  leader, 
or  any  member  of  your  group  has  out¬ 
standing  talent  on  an  instrument  about 
which  you  can  build  your  numbers,  take 
advantage  of  It.  Make  your  own  arrange¬ 
ments  from  the  copies  you  buy  and  fea¬ 
ture  this  instrument.  Have  several  spe¬ 
cialties  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it; 
give  your  dancers  Just  enough  so  that 
they  want  more,  not  less. 

If  you  can’t  feature  the  ability  of  any 
one  player,  pick  some  novel  style  which 
you  would  like  to  adopt  as  your  pet.  If 
you  are  a  southern  organisation,  you  can 
have  a  "plantation”  style,  using  some 
southern  melody  as  your  theme.  Perhaps 
your  leader’s  name  is  Carr  so  call  your 
band  "Carr  Homs”  and  work  out  some¬ 
thing  using  the  typical  collegiate  horn 
which  goes  do,  mi,  sol,  mi.  There  are 
many  that  you  can  choose  and  develop. 
Whatever  you  do,  be  original.  It  is  cheap 
play  to  copy  another  band  and  you  won't 
get  far  with  It. 

Do  as  I  suggest;  get  off  by  yourself 
and  plan  a  new  and  different  style.  Music 
is  like  clay,  you  can  take  it  in  its  natural 
form  or  you  can  mold  it  into  something 
lovely.  It  is  up  to  you. 

(We  will  welcome  any  questions  or  sug¬ 
gestions  for  style  ideas.  Send  them  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Send  us  your 
picture.) 


Hamilton  Hi  Hatton 


GrcIscH 

the 

BETTER  FLUTE 

at  the 

LOWER  PRICE 

B^inners  learn  to  play  more 
quickly  and  more  easily. ..pro- 
iMionals  give  a  more  Drilliant 
performance ...  on  these  brand 
new  cnoTSCH  iiADa-iN-i;.s.A. 
rums,  ranking  with  the  finest 
American  •  made  instruments, 
rMardless  price. 

In  three  mMels,  from  $7S  to 
S90,  they  produce  the  finer 
tones,  the  lighter,  speedier  ac¬ 
tio^  and  have  the  beau^  of 
desi|ni  characteristic  of  S1&  to 
$200  instruments.  They  are 
ideal  in  price  and  performance 
for  players  who  double  in  flute. 
The  low  register  "speaks*'  with 
the  same  ease  and  clarity  as  the 
higher  notes.  The  exclusive 
CKBTSCH  precision  head-set 
gnage  insures  uniformity  of  I 


perfoi 


ormanoe. 


Use  Coupon  Today  Jot 
Intereating  Flute  Camogue 


•tl  Tkft  Itv 
■wMy  lorlpa 
Motan  lookltl 


A  "■aa«"  bead  was 

playiag  a  eoa-aightar 
...  ha  atkad  w  "ait  ia" 
on  tramptt  .  .  .  was  of- 
farad  Uk  oa  tka  spot. 
Road  BOW  Baaay  Bari- 
gaa  was  discovsrad  la 
saull  towa.  bacaiia  laa- 
tarad  trnaipotar  oa 
radio,  orgaaitsd  owa 
band.  Road  why  ho 
plays  Fraach  Sslasar 
Traaipat.  toad  aost- 
cardior  yoar  Iroo 
Raaay  Barigaa  bookist. 

Srtnifr 

Blfcliart  a  Indian* 


BASS  VIOL 
Specialists 

For  new  or  used  basses  or  fine 
rep(3iring,  -write  us  first 

DIETZE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


Lincoln.  Nnbraaka 


The  frftaea  pise*  dsiic*  orckstfra  of  AlsMndsr  Hsmilfoii  high  school  of  Lot  Angolet, 
CsIHomis,  list  evoryfhing  that  fh*  name  bandt  have  including  an  aUcfric  guHar. 
Th#  ttudonf  diroefor  it  Virgil  Packham  and  fho  diroefer  of  mutic  it  Fredoric  Siorvold. 


Avoid  miHing  vslneblo  Iwnat  of  fhii 
msgsilne.  Send  your  tubterlpHen  nowl 


Oefober,  I93S 
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SpedaUxing  m 
Deugning 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Oreheitrm 
Attire 

Tan  whatyo*  k«««  !■ 
i^M.  Wa  wffl  daaica  mi 


Marcus  Rubent  Inc. 

M,  <ZS  S.  State  St. 

Chkacaw  IBhMia 
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SCHOOL  lANDS 
SELECTED  OUR 
UNIFORMS  RECENTLY 


Th«  succMsful  sokifion  of 
your  six*  problem  is  the 
OSTWALD 

“ADJUSTABLE"  COAT 

Again  .  .  .  America's  low 
price  leader  in  qualify 
uniforms  offers  a 
SMASH  DES.  iioA 
-  $13.20 

VALUE  CompiM. 


QO  UNIFORMS 
00/>7  COLORS 


5H  Shades 


CLOTH 


12  Qualities 


Stijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest  * 


DeMoulin  B-^os  &  Co 
Greenv-ille.  rUinois 


YOU’LL  “STEAL 
THE  SHOW”  WITH 
Craddock 


UNIFORMS  w  OSTWALD 

I  18  E.  I6fh  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Feature  Your  Bond  in 

LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Snappy!  Effective!  Colorfnl! 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  373A 

The  LILLEY-AMES  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

.tmerica's  Leading  Uniform  Tailors 


Made  to  your  meas*  'Q 

ure  with  Fit,  Styie  . - 

and  Ccnnfort.  \'wJ 

—  Unioo  Made  —  VV  If 

Send  for  Cataloc  SM-S.  1 

Sample  Clotha  and  Prices.  ^ 

IMformtfar  all  ortaniaations 

ThBPittiliOBeBrosJlfg.Co. 

Qnctnnad,  OUo 


O^Neal  Will  Give 

Students  Credit 


MOW  TO  SELECT  A  BANO 
N  COBPS  BBIFOBM  STYLE^^^^ 

•Hte  “Craddoek  Bandaman”  te 

aeateloaof neweatatyleideaa.  ujj  / 

FUlad  with  piactieal  informa-  g 

Uoa  OB  bow  to  devekv  an 

oriainal  Btyle~lM>w  to  act  tha 

nwtaat  vAoa  for  Toor  money. 

Write  TODAY  for  ynnr  FBEE 

The  CBADDOCK  INFORMS 

iM  caAoeocH  atee.  kausas  city,  mo. 


Club  Will  Buy  New 
Piano  and  Instruments 


Caaco,  Wiaconain. — ^At  ita.  first  autumn 
meeting  the  Casco  Band  Parents  Club 
elected  the  followina  officers;  Mrs.  Emil 
Pavlat  elected  to  her  2nd  successive  term 
as  president.  Mrs.  Clarence  Junlon  elected 
vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Pirlott 
elected  to  her  2nd  successive  term  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  $500  in 
the  bank.  The  Band  Parents  voted  to 
buy  a  piano,  phonograph,  and  some  In¬ 
struments  should  the  occasion  demand  it. 
The  piano  and  phonograph  will  not  be 
bought  until  the  new  high  school  Is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  fall.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  plans  for  Schaffskopf 
tournament  with  prises  and  refreshments. 
It  was  also  decided  to  sell  Christmas 
cards  again. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  organisation 
and  ita  officers  for  the  splendid  work  done 
In  the  past  year,  and  for  their  fine  Co- 
Operation  with  the  band  director.  The 
club  was  so  pleased  with  the  financial 
report,  that  It  voted  not  to  have  a  Band 
Kermiss  this  year. 

Digging  has  already  started  for  Casco’s 
new  high  school.  Aside  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  room,  the  new  high  school  will 
have  a  music  room  for  the  hand  and  the 
glee  club,  two  practice  rooms  for  en¬ 
sembles  and  solos,  lockers  for  storing 
band  uniforms,  instrument  rack,  and 
music  stand  rack.  AI.  Ventur  is  band 
director. 


U  N 1 F  O  RMS 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  BAUDS 


UNIFORMS  For  j 
School Bands\  | 


Wriu  for  Catalosa* 
IfniUca  dMlnd  eolwi 


OEOBOE  EVANS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
•INCt  IMS 

ISt  Nwtk  Mh  SIrari— PkilaMpbla.  Pa. 


By  Frances  Stanton 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla. — Major  J.  B.  O’Neal, 
who  for  the  past  flve  years  acted  as  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Cadets  and  director  of  music 
at  the  Bolles  school  in  South  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  instrumental  music  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Saint  Lucie  county. 
Major  O’Neal  has  taken  over  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  Fort  Pierce  band  and  is  al¬ 
ready  looking  forward  to  the  year’s  work 
with  much  pleasure. 

Under  a  new  system  which  has  just 
been  inaugurated  this  year,  the  music 
students  will  receive  credit  for  their 
music  work. 


GETS  RESULTS 


WHEN  tbs  band  steps 
oat  In  M-L  nnl- 
foras  It’s  worth  wateh- 
tagl  There's  color  — 
styte— MtHtary  ttl 
Choose  froos  dosens  of 
M-L  stylss — or  havo  our 
designers  create  a  dla- 
tlnctlve  style  especially 
for  rou.  TlMre  are  ssany 
shsnes  and  weaves  of 
fabric  to  Match  your 
school  colora. 

Above  aU,  M-L  nnlforss- 
craftsMon  tailor  a  nni- 
foia  to  stead  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  loweet 
prices.  Write  for  oar 
stylo  charts,  somplos  and 


MAIBR  LAVATY  Oa 


Dot.  S 

M41-tl4g  T Jncola  Avo. 
CHICAOO 


By  Lorraine  Vranna 


Dickinson,  N.  D. — Inspired  by  their 
new  director,  Harold  W.  Dodd,  the  Dick¬ 
inson  high  school  band  is  out  after  a 
championship  of  some  sort.  Already  this 
year,  the  marching  and  concert  band  has 
developed  so  rapidly  that  people  are  sit¬ 
ting  up  to  take  notice.  Besides  regular 
orchestra  and  band  rehearsals,  various 
ensembles  such  as  trumpet  trio,  brass 
sextet,  wood  quintet,  and  string  groups 
are  being  organised. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  hot  contest  on 
to  get  subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  so  that  the  band  can  start  the 
year  out  right  with  a  new  and  shiny 
’’Spinno”  baton. 


NEW  MRECTOR  swamki 


Write  Today 
for  Circ.  20 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


(This  U  the  first  in  a  series  of  money- 
makins  schemes  which  wili  be  presented 
in  this  column.  Write  and  tell  us  how 
your  band-parents’  organisation  earned 
some  extra  money  for  your  band.) 

The  Penny  Cernivsl 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  plan  by  which 
your  band-parents'  club  can  swell  its 
treasury  with  as  little  work  as  possible, 
let  me  tell  you  how  our  boosters'  club 
cleared  a  tidy  sum  and  began  the  sinking 
fund  which  made  possible  the  re-uniform- 
ing  of  our  band. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  our  idea 
for  in  principle  it  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  in  communities  all  over  the 
country.  All  we  did  was  to  pep  it  up  a 
bit  with  noise  makers  and  confetti  and 
our  carnival  was  a  success.  For  lack  of 
a  better  title  we  called  it  the  "Penny  Car¬ 
nival”  because  everything  revolved  about 
the  cent  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  things  such  as  pop-corn  costing 
five  pennies,  et  cetera. 

However,  there  were  only  two  places  at 
which  money  actually  changed  hands :  one 
was  the  cashier's  booth  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  bought  .any  number  of  tickets  for 
one  cent  apiece ;  the  other  was  the  candy 
stand  where  cash  was  paid  for  amounts  of 
candy  costing  twenty  cents  or  more.  In 
all  other  booths,  these  paper  tickets,  which 
were  donated  by  a  local  theater,  were  the 
"money’’  used  for  payment.  By  having 
an  accurate  cashier  at  both  of  these  places, 
the  chance  for  loss  or  mischange  was 
practically  eliminated. 

The  general  fare  was  five  cents  for  all 
concessions,  games,  food,  candy,  etc.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  main  show  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  which  was  ten  cents  per  person. 

Because  the  weather  was  so  undepend¬ 
able,  it  was  necessary  that  we  hold  our 
carnival  within  a  building.  Our  high 
school  gymnasium  was  the  logical  place 
for  it  so  we  obtained  permission  froyn  the 
board  of  education  to  use  it.  The  board 
also  agreed  that  we  need  not  pay  for  the 
light  which  was  required  since  our  fair 
was  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  organisa¬ 
tion.  We  set  our  booths  up  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other  the  long  way  of  the 
room  to  form  a  midway  for  the  patrons  to 
mill  around  and  see  our  wares.  We  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  city  colored  lights  which 
are  used  for  street  decorating  during 
Christmas  holidays  and  zig-sagged  them 
across  the  main  thoroughfare,  giving  the 
room  the  correct  atmosphere  for  this  ac- 
caslon. 

At  one  end  of  the  midway,  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  gym,  we  set  up  the  cashier’s 
desk  and  although  we  didn’t  charge  a  gen¬ 
eral  admission  fee,  it  seemed  the  logical 
place  to  locate  her  for  the  convenience  of 
our  customers.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
midway,  was  the  "big  top",  our  improvised 
stage  and  tent  where  the  main  show  took 
place.  We  borrowed  from  the  athletic  de¬ 
partment  the  canvas  curtains  which  are 
used  around  the  athletic  field,  and  closed 
off  a  portion  of  that  end ;  by  setting  up 
folding  chairs  within  that  section,  we  had 
a  fairly  realistic  circus  tent.  Admission 
here  was  ten  cents  and  the  show  given  at 
8  :45  was  repeated  at  10  ;00. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  our  conces¬ 
sions.  Our  committee  decided  Just  what 
each  booth  should  have  to  sell  and  where 


it  would  be  located  but  all  other  arrange¬ 
ments  were  left  up  to  the  person  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  that  particular  booth. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  stands  we 
had ;  pop-corn  ;  candy  ;  hot  dog ;  coffee ; 
pop ;  ice  cream ;  baked  goods ;  confetti ; 
fortune  telling;  rubber  horse  shoe;  ten 
pins;  many  other  games.  The  pop-corn 
and  candy  were  donated  by  some  of  the 
mothers  but  the  ice  cream,  hot  dogs  and 
the  like  were  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds, 
a  certain  allotment  being  made,  of  course, 
by  the  finance  chairman  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  that  stand.  Another  of  the  five 
cent  concessions  was  our  "dance  dream¬ 
land”  in  another  corner  of  the  gn^m,  roped 
off.  A  six  piece  orchestra  made  up  of 
band  members  furnished  the  music  which, 
although  it  wasn’t  too  sweet,  had  plenty 
of  rhythm.  A  five  cent  dance  was  approx¬ 
imately  four  or  five  choruses  long.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  despite 
the  fact  that  the  line  before  the  fortune 
telling  booth  grew  longer  as  the  evening 
progressed. 

At  8 :30  the  orchestra  "took  up  its  in¬ 
struments  and  walked”  up  and  down  the 
midway,  playing  a  lively  march.  At  the 
same  time,  a  barker,  a  youthful  boy  who 
had  no  fear  of  an  audience,  ballyhooed 
"the  greatest  show  on  earth"  which  was 
about  ready  to  begin  in  the  main  tent.  To 
martial  music  and  in  somewhat  of  a  pied 
piper  fashion,  the  band  led  the  crowd  into 
the  tent  where  all  seats  were  soon  filled. 
The  band  played  a  few  pieces  from  the 
orchestra  pit.  When  the  opening  curtain 
was  drawn,  the  barker  took  his  place  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  the 
various  numbers  of  the  program.  Since 
this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  band, 
we  took  advantage  of  that  fact  and  drew 
most  of  our  musical  entertainment  from 
them.  As  well  as  instrumental  solos,  one 
little  girl  did  a  clever  tap  dance  and  an¬ 
other  put  on  a  fine  acrobatic  act.  We 
had  hesitated  having  the  next  act  go  on 
for  we  feared  that  it  would  not  be  well 
received.  Much  to  our  surprise  we  found 
that  the  audience  laughed  at  this  one  more 
than  at  any  of  the  others.  Dressing 
youngsters  in  animal  and  freak  cos¬ 
tumes,  we  had  a  circus  paraule.  You 
can  imagine  the  sight  of  a  bumpy  giraffe 
or  a  leopard  which  bulged  in  the  wrong 
spots.  But  the  real  prise-winner  was  the 
fat  lady  who,  in  her  enormously  padded 
dress  “put  them  in  the  aisles".  The  final 
act  of  the  show  was  a  skit  done  by  a 
reader  with  characters  in  pantomime, 
called  "The  Lighthouse  Tragedy".  There 
are  any  number  of  these  skits  which  we 
might  have  used,  such  as  the  "Wed¬ 
ding  of  Little  Nell”,  or  “Old  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard".  The  audience  applauded  heartily 
and  did  not  wish  to  leave.  Many  of  the 
people  who  had  seen  the  first  show  at  8  ;46 
paid  admission  again  and  returned  to  the 
10 :00  performance  which  was  more 
crowded  than  the  earlier  one. 

Although  the  doors  to  the  gym  had  been 
opened  to  the  public  at  7 :15,  we  had  to 
shoo  the  people  out  at  12:00.  Ehreryone 
had  so  much  fun  that  no  one  wanted  to 
leave.  Food  stands  were  sold  out  long 
before  closing  time  and  our  success  had 
been  much  greater  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed. 

Committees  disposed  of  their  own 


UNIVERSAL 
Pneumatic  Control! 

MUSIC 
STAND 


The  Universal  Pneumatic 
Control  conaet  slip  or 
drop  while  you  ore  play¬ 
ing  .  .  .  one  oi  the  com¬ 
mon  evils  of  the  average 
music  stand.  It  is  a  new 
type  oi  music  stand  that 
elimihates  the  tise  oi 
thumb  screws  and  has 
every  desirable  feature. 

The  desk  con  be  worked 
laterally.  There  are  no 
ports  to  work  loose,  be¬ 
come  lost  or  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away.  It  con  be 
adjusted  to  any  height 
or  angle  in  a  jiiiy  .  .  . 
on  important  time-serving 
feature  ior  every  bond, 
orchestra  or  music 
teacher.  The  base  is 
designed  to  provide 
a  better  balance 
.  .  .  and  there 
ore  no  grooves 
to  collect  dirt. 

Only  the  finest 
grade  oi  steel  and  brass  ore  used  in  the 
construction. 

UNIVERSAL 
Musical  Instrument  Co. 

IMPOSTERS  •  lOBBEBS 
48  E.  8th  SL.  New  York  City 


FaUnled 


NEW  MUSIC 
for  aARMET 


CLARINET  CLASSICS.  VOL.  Ill 

Selected  and  Revised  by  Rosamio  Mazzeo 

Fantasie  . Ph,  Gaubert 

Concerto,  ()p.  90 . J.  G,  H,  Menn 

Impromptu . A.  De  Boeck 

Allegretto  . Ph.  Gaubert 

Concert-Arie,  Op.  10 . John  Sobeek 

Selanka,  Op.  16 . Zd.  FAieh 

Etude  No.  8,  Op.  28 . A.  Goedicke 

Adagio  e  Tarantella . £.  CavaUini 

Scherzo  . S.  Miskow 

Solo  Part  tlJH  Piano  Part  USk, 
Coaapleto  $Ut 


SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 

(with  piano  accompaniment) 

6887  Danse  Macabre  (Poeme  Sympbo- 

nique)  (Op.  40). C.  Saint-Saens  .74 
6833  Minuet  and  Dance  of  the  Blessed 

Spirits  (from  Orpheus) .  .GInck  .74 

6890  Scherzo  Brillante . P.  Jeanjean  1.80 

6805  Fantaisie  . A.  Holmes  .90 

6300  Premiere  Fantaisie . G.  Marty  1.80 

6881  Sonata  (Op.  17)  .L.  von  Beethoven  1.75 
6350  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  De- 
funte)  —  Arranged  by  Harry 
Bettoney  . M.  Ravel  .74 

IVrite  for  complete  catalog  of  wood¬ 
wind  music  ana  liberal  "on  approval” 
terms. 

THE  CUNDMEnONEY  C0„  IK. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  Now! 
Back  Issues  Are  Often  Very  Scarcel 


October,  1938 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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INusk  Lessons 


ONLY  ^  UcH  REEDS 

M  uMc  1flu,uc<*i  lt^sUu**iCt^ts 


J  StHUJRRTZ  music  CO  ,  Inc 
to  lUfst  ISIh  SlLTITl  npui  VorU 


stands  and  materials  so  all  a'e  had  to  do 
was  to  sweep  up  the  confetti  and  return 
the  borrowed  props.  K\’erythlnK  had  gone 
so  smoothly  and  the  work  had  been  di¬ 
vided  so  evenly  that  all  were  happy. 
Strange  to  say,  there  were  no  feelings 
hurt  or  toes  trampled  on  (figuratively 
speaking). 

This  was  such  a  success  that  we  decided 
to  make  it  an  annual  affair  of  our  band- 
parents'  club  to  raise  money.  If  you  want 
any  further  details  on  the  subject,  Just 
write  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
your  questions  will  be  referred  to  me.  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. — Mrs.  A.  F., 
Hartington,  Nebra»ka. 


HOME 

STUDY 


Study  under  denied  instiuctors  for  your  own 
pleasure— or  for  a  Career  in  radio,  orchestra, 
chorus,  sdioals  or  musical  ornnuatioas  that 
need  eaperienced  musicians.  OMnaes:  Piano. 
Violin.  Voice.  Tna^t.  Comet.  Mandolin.  Or- 
fan.  Tenor  Banjo.  Guitar,  Clarinet,  Accordion. 
Saaophooe.  Low  cost— convenient  terms.  Said 
today  for  free  descriptive  catalog. 

NATHNUL  ACADCMV  or  MUSIC 
Dept-  I»-H.  I  MI  1.  ggrd  M.,  OUcege.  Hllaels 


Trade  YHlnds 


New  look  Tells  How  to  Twirl 
This  new  book,  “The  Art  of  Baton 
Spinning”,  by  C.  W.  Benner  and  Piuil 
Painter,  published  by  the  Gamble  Hinged 
Music  company  of  (Chicago,  Is  said  to  be 
the  ideal  book  for  drum  majors,  begin¬ 
ners,  amateurs,  and  veterans.  A  text 
that  Is  rudlmental,  step  by  .nep,  contains 
SS8  Individual  photographs  Illustrating 
every  part  of  each  routine.  According  to 
the  publishers,  this  book  gives  profes¬ 
sional  twirling  secrets  In  addition  to  the 
basic  rudiments  and  all  popular  spins,  and 
is  the  most  complete  and  practical  book 
of  its  kind;  with  it,  the  twirler  qulokly 
learns  to  originate  many  of  his  own  spins. 
The  book  is  published  in  two  volumes; 
VoL  I.  Elementary— $2.00  and  Vol  IL  In¬ 
termediate — 12.00,  by  Gamble  Hinged  Mu¬ 
sic  Company,  Chicago. 


LEWIN'S  GREEN  UNE  REEDS 


by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
ReasonaUe  prices.  .Address  Secretary 
for  complete  information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1652  Wfirr*n  Blvd.  Chicago 


W*  will  MsS,  m  rssMsb  I  sNs  nsmbs^  w  t 
ilwlsil  rssdi  yaet.  tsaws  is  Mia  tr  rtsaps 
te  Mwr  fessMIsf  mt  awlllst  Mste.  Writs  TODAY 
SmSwL  TimST  "  wStr'*  iMtmam^sse  rirmeUi 

Lamm’*  Lin*  R**d*  art  taid  amly  by 

Exeiutiv*  daalart. 

GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wabash  Ava.  Chieaqo,  IN. 


Wiar  Compiles  Encyclopedia 

Mr.  Wier,  American  violinist  and  music 
editor,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Massachu¬ 
setts  In  187S.  He  received  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and 
at  Harvsud  University.  His  music  studies 
were  pursued  at  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  under  Benjamin  Cut¬ 
ter,  Emil  Mahr  and  George  W.  (Thsidwick ; 
also  at  Harvard  University  under  John 
Knowles  Paine  and  Walter  Spaulding.  In 
1900,  he  became  editor  for  a  large  New 
York  publishing  house,  and  has  continued 
his  work  In  this  field  since  that  time. 

With  this  splendid  background,  Mr. 
Wier  set  about  the  monumental  task  of 
building  an  encyclopedia  of  music  and 
musicians  to  serve  a  much  needed  cultural 
purpose.  It  had  to  be  a  compendium  of 
knowledge  of  things  musical.  Every  topic 
discussed  in  any  music  book  had  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Some  1200  books  on  musical 
topics  had  to  be  studied,  card  indexed, 
and  cross  referenced,  to  make  sure  that 
every  conceivable  topic  was  included  in 
the  encyclopedia.  Having  done  all  this 
the  formula  had  to  be  produced  which 
would  disseminate  this  knowledge  in  the 
most  adequate  way.  Before  Mr.  Wier 
successfully  completed  his  Job,  he  had 
the  task  of  writing  on  some  60,000  sub¬ 
jects. 

This  book,  by  Albert  EL  Wier,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musi¬ 
cians,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  is  now  ready  and  will 
sell  at  110.00.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  book  of  Its  kind 
ever  published,  and  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  all  those  Interested  In  music. 


UNBREAKABLE  CELLO 

RCaULAD  I7M0  VALUI  (Bar  ud  Bu  IneluiM). 
ralb  fsannlMd  *c«laM  cracklu  diw  to  wmiIm 
elunsw.  Bleh.  roMsut  toM.  thonmeUr  forrlcM 
ud  mUsMmL  gcNO  HO  MOHIV 
nm  6-dajr  trial.  U  Dot  sartli  tTS.N,  ntsra  ai 
our  azpaDM.  Lbaltad  lUpplT-  Writa  todar. 

Kasas  A  OalBoa,  X2t  0.  WaSaak  Am.,  Chla^  III 


Lean  **Hot**  Placing 

Quick  course  to  players  oi  all  instruments. 
Moke  your  own  arrangements  oi  "Hot" 
breaks,  choruses,  obbUgatos,  ambellish- 
ments,  figurations,  blue  notes,  whole  tones, 
neighboring  notee,  etc.  Write  today. 

cum  B.  rocHB 

188  ■asssaa  St.  Dept.  8  SroeklyB.  M.  Y. 


IMPROVISE -SWING 


Wa  OUABANm  ts  taaob  jtm  tha  sstaal  ralM 
IS  srrtta  and  play  hot  aeiballlahsd  ehoresst  tor  tea. 
tee.  or  sfoe  threo  liutrfmita  eith 

“COUtSC  Of  MODEBM  EMBELUSHMEirr' 
PriM  ll.M  postpaid,  hr  Msriistt  J.  Bolhoff,  Mea.  B. 
ARRANGING  AND  ORCHESTRATION  MADE 
EASY  WITH 

"COURSE  IN  MODERN  ARRANOma  AND 
ORCBESTIATION" 

PriM  (S.  (Sr  M  Issstes;  with  Bsrurllsei  at  ita- 
daet’s  ■atartal— taiapla  lnaoe.  IPe. 


Send  Your  Renewal 
NOWl 


Plea**  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  nbee  siafwrriftp  advertiaement*  tbi*  magatin*. 


October.  If3l 
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OUTSTANDING 

PANELLA  MABCHES 

ON  THE  RQOARE 

AawlaaB  Bad  Ciaaa 

Mtlhtn  at  Daaaaaaei 

OeiTttsltj  at  Daftae 

riac  at  rtaadam 

Oer  YIphllM  Mae 

*THt  F82 

‘NATKMIAL 

RAND  CONTCRT 

■Md  tr  Oich.  Tic 

*Btad  Oeb 

1  FBANK  A.  PANELLA,  CRAPTON.  PA.  | 
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YOUR,  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


BAND-ORCHESTRA  INSTRUCTOR  desires 
new  location  with  school,  coHese  or  commercial 
Arm.  Conservatory  graduate.  Twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience.  References  and  details  on  r^uest. 
.\ddress:  Bandmaster,  care  “School  Musician.' 


EXTRA  MONEY  for  willing  workers.  Sell  our 
musical  instrument  accessories  to  your  band  and 
orchestra  friends.  Write  for  proposition  now. 
Relins,  37  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


SERVING  MUSICIANS— Schools,  with  factory 
rebuiK  instruments,  accessories  at  bargain  prices 
for  past  20  years.  What  do  you  need?  Send 
for  &ee  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1S04 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  Musk  Center  ads  be- 


BUESCHEK  Eh  Alto — Silver-plated,  recondi¬ 
tioned,  $35.  Martin,  Buescher,  silver-plated, 
trombone,  reconditioned,  $25,  C  melody  saxo¬ 
phones,  $6  &  up.  Conn  oboe.  Conservatory,  ^5. 
Heckle  system  bassoon,  case,  new,  $95.  King, 
York,  silver-plated  baritone,  $25.  New  Boehm 
metal  ft  case,  $21.  Circular  altos,  $7  ft  up. 
Write  for  list  price  on  repair  work  and  our  new 
money  saving  catalogue.  All  merchandise  on 
3  days’  approval.  Silver  ft  Horland,  110  Park 
Row.  N.  Y.  C. 


CABART  OBOE  and  English  horn,  used  and 
new,  $125  and  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois,  3543 
Vinecrest  PI..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


D’ANDREA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  204  8 
East  27th  St.,  New  York  City,  have  completed 
their  catalog.  Ask  for  your  copy.  All  D’Andrea 
Products  are  American  Made. 


ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS:  Fine  viola, 
large  siae,  $40.  Cello  by  Neuner  &  Hornsteiner, 
dated  1905,  excellent  tone,  $175.  Glasel  cello, 
$150.  Used  violins,  $10  up.  Expert  repairing. 
Ferron  ft  Kroeplin,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  _ 


FREE  PRICE  LISTft  -A  post  card  will  bring 
one  to  you.  Everything  musical ;  accessorin. 
covers,  etc.,  at  bargain  prices.  Factory  rebuilt 
instruments,  guaranteed.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. _ 


BARGAINS  IN  NEW  and  rebuilt  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  supplies  and  accessorin. 
State  your  needs.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No. 
731,  Beckley.  W.  Va.  * _ 


CABART  CLARINETS,  wood  and  metal,  spe¬ 
cial  mechanism  for  the  Bb  built  to  lasC  silver- 
plated  keys.  $70  and  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois, 
3543  Vinecrest  PI.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OBOE,  conservatory,  wood,  reconditioned,  $60. 
Pkcolo  Db  meUl,  $25.  Flute,  Selmer,  like  new, 
$135.  C.  O.  D.  5  day  approval.  Musicians 
Service.  534  W.  State,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ELECTRIC  HAWAIIAN  GUITARS  with  am¬ 
plifier;  Pubik  Address  systems;  Volutone  out¬ 
fits,  amplify  your  own  instrument,  $35.  Intro¬ 
ductory  prkes.  Write  for  circular.  Beckley 
Musk  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  AND  TRADE— New,  used  band 
instruments— Prkes  right— Holton  latest  comet, 
display  horn  $50.  Valve  oil  (Free).  Band  In¬ 
strument  Repair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


RECONDITIONED  BB  brass  lacquered  Amer¬ 
ican  Profeaaional  sousapbone,  $100.  Conn  BB 
four  valve  gold-plated  sonaaphone,  $175,  trunk 
$15  extra,  Cousenon  brass  lacquered  baritone 
horn  $30,  Kruspe  brass  lacquered  double  French 
bora  with  case  $140,  King  silver-plated  Com¬ 
mander  model  cornet  with  case  $45,  Military 
system  oboe  $30,  new  three-quarter  size  flat 
hack  string  bus  $75,  new  three-quarter  size 
swelled  back  string  bau  $85,  both  guaranteed 
not  to  crack,  new  non-crackable  cello  $29.50, 
Conservatory  system  bassoon  $45,  Buffet  Boehm 
A  clarinet  $40.  Conservatory  system  oboe  $135. 
alto  saxophtmes  $30  up,  tenor  saxophones  $40  im, 
baritone  saxophones  $50  up,  Boehm  clarinets  $20 
up.  carnets,  trumpets,  trombones  $20  up.  New 
Heckel  system  bassoon  $110,  Conn  silver-plated 
l>b  pkcolo  $35,  5>elmer  silver-plated  Db  Boehm 
pkcolo  $60,  Boston  Wonder  silver-plated  C  flute 
$45,  and  many  other  bargains  on  three  days’ 
approval.  Write  for  bargain  Kst.  Adetson’s  Mu¬ 
si^  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan  Ave.. 
Detroit.  Mkh. 


S«nd  your  want  ad,  now,  tor 
tka  naxt  iuua  of  this  9raat 
Bargain  Counfar  and  watch 
your  rasuitt.  25  words  for 
only  $1 — 5c  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  word.  No  ads  accaptad, 
uniats  cash  accompaniat  ordar. 


CONSERVATORY  OBOE— Cabart  (French), 
unusually  fine  condition,  no  cracks.  Will  bear 
critical  examination.  Sent  subject  to  trial.  Sac¬ 
rifice  for  $90.  With  case.  De  Voe’s  Music 
Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


OVER  1,500  to  choose  from.  Band  and  orches¬ 
tra  instruments,  factory  rebuilt,  guaranteed. 
Trombones — Buescher,  silver  and  case,  $23; 
Holton,  $28.  French  born — Conn,  silver,  $38.50. 
Sotuaphone — Martin,  silver,  BBb,  $122.  Plenty 
of  everything,  including  accessories.  Send  for 
free  price  lists.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
(Ilasa  (^o.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 


FOR  SALE — Conn  double  bell  euphonium,  $60. 
Eb  Clarinet,  $28.  King  Master  Model,  stening 
silver  bell,  cornet,  $70.  $35  Violin  outfit  for 

$20.  King  C  flute  at  bargain  for  cash.  Bar- 
nins  in  all  instruments,  write  me  before  you 
buy.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohk. 


FLUTES :  Reconditioned  Humphry,  $30 ; 

Boston  Wonder,  $35 ;  Christiensen  silver,  $55 ; 
Db  wood,  $10.  Clarinets:  Bk  $15  up.  Sernier 
wood,  $55 ;  ^  Clarinets,  $12.50,  $22.50.  Other 
bargains.  Werner,  3421  Medill,  Chicago. 


FACTORY  REBUILT  INSTRUMENTS: 
King,  Martin,  Conn,  Sansone,  Buffet,  Loree, 
Heuel,  Kruspe,  Buescher,  Haynes,  etc.  Over 
200  standard  makes  to  choose  from,  three  days’ 
t-ial.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Piccolos,  $23 ; 
Flutes,  $31:  English  horns,  $179;  Oboes,  $41; 
Clarinets,  Bb.  $31;  Alto,  $140;  Bass,  $200; 
Bassoons,  $130;  sarrusophones,  $130;  Saxo¬ 
phones,  $35 ;  Trumpets,  $24 ;  Trombones,  $14 ; 
Mellophones,  $32 ;  Baritones,  $40 ;  Basses,  $44 ; 
Frencn  Horns,  $55,  etc.  Sansone  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  1658  Broadway,  New  York  City — 
French  Horn  Manufacturers. 


CABART  FLUTES,  Conservatory  system,  cov¬ 
ered  boles,  silver  plated  metal,  real  artistk  instru¬ 
ments,  $70  and  up.  Marcel  J.  Dandois,  3543 
Vinecrest  PI.,  CTincinnati,  Ohio. 


REAL  BARGAINS  in  reconditioned  musical 
instruments.  Send  for  list.  Bargains  in  new 
and  old  violins.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BASSOON :  Conservatory  system  Buffet  and 

case,  $48.50;  Baritone  horn,  Buescher,  silver  and 
case,  $46;  orchestra  bells,  2)4  octaves  and 
case.  Plenty  of  others.  What  do  you  need? 
Will  send  on  trial.  Henry  E.  Glass  C^.,  1504 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


BARGAINS.  One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  re¬ 
built  instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all 
instruments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  list. 
Also  instrument  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Th*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
doM  nof  knowingly  aeeopf  for 
publicafion  any  advorfiso- 
monfs  that  misroprasant  mar- 
chandita  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mitrapratan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magazino. 


EUPHONIUM — 5  valves,  side  aetkn,  double 
bell,  silver;  small  gold  bell-— Bueseber  make.  Ah 
solutely  like  new.  Wonderful  bargain.  $67.50 
with  fine  case.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s  Music 
Center,  5238  Oakbnd  St.,  Phih.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Holton,  TOld-plated  bell,  double  B 
bass  sousapbone  in  perfect  condition,  cost  $400. 
Will  sell  It  for  $150  cash.  Write  to  J.  Mac 
Venn,  Gateway  Hotel,  Bdoit,  Wis.  or  Phone 
2451. 


EXPERT  REPAIRS  on  all  instruments,  guar- 
ante^.  Get  our  prices.  Equipped  to  give  quick 
service.  Bargains  in  instruments  and  accessories. 
What  do  you  need?  Heniy  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


“C"  BOEHM  FLUTES— One  Bettoney,  one 
Christensen;  silver,  both  completely  overhauled 
and  in  new  condition.  Each  $47.50  with  case. 
Will  send  subject  to  trial.  De  Voe’s  Musk  Cen- 
ter,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take 
advantage.  Salesmen’s  samples,  liberal  savings. 
Agents  wanted  jn  your  locality.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  proposition.  Get  our  prkes  on  repair 
work.  Renkr  Music  Company,  531  Main  St., 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE:  Wm.  S.  Haynes  solid  silver  flute 
in  Db.  Absolutely  like  new.  Cost  $165;  will 
sell  for  $85.  W.  H.  Grunert,  Green  Bay,  Wis< 


RKPAIRINX!,  Reed  and  Brass  instruments. 
School  work  a  specialty.  John  A.  Bolander, 
Jr.,  180  South  Third  St.,  San  Jose,  CbUfornia. 
At  Lanini’s  Violin  Shop. 


FLUTES  for  orchestra  work,  $35.  Heavily  sil¬ 
ver-plated,  with  mirror  polish.  Beautiful  case. 
Easy  terms.  Write,  distributors,  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Company.  4196  Washington  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


BBb  SOUSAPHONE— Hohon,  brge  bore,  sil 
ver,  28”  bell,  perfect;  $145.  (Cost  new  $325.) 
Aim  one  piece  carrying  case,  $15.  (Worth  $60.) 
Shipped  together  or  separately  with  trial.  De 
Voe’s  Musk  Center,  5238  (Oakland  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. 


OBOES — 5  day  trial  offer.  Genuine  Loree, 
Cabart  and  others,  conservatory  system,  from 
$70.  Selected  and  tested  by  pr^essional  player. 
Ask  for  October  bargain  hst.  Fernand  Roche, 
429  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


BARITONE  HORN— King,  silver,  4  valves, 
side  action,  top  bell;  with  case,  $55.  Also  Ynr' 
baritone,  3  valves,  silver,  no  case,  $32.50.  Both 
guaranteed  perfect.  Shipped  with  trial.  De  Voe’s 
Musk  Center,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DRUMS — Kettle  drums  with  trunks;  base  dram, 
18x30;  snare  drum,  6)4x14;  Zildjian  cymbal,  16 
inch ;  CThinese  gong,  24  inch ;  pair  brass  cymbals ; 
2)4  octave  vibrahu-p;  drum  pedal,  sta^,  lots 
of  traps,  etc.  Them  Ludwig  drums  comidete 
— $250.00.  J.  L.  Jacobs,  103  Fourteenth  St., 
Port  Huron.  Mkh. 


BUESCHER  silver  curved  soprano  sax  in  case, 
Kke  new,  $50.  Conn  straight  silver,  gold  keys, 
like  new,  soprano  saxophone,  $60.  Srib^  Musk 
Shop,  Danville,  IlL 


TEMPLE  BLOCKS:  Set  of  5  (New)  genuine 
Korean,  $7.70.  Get  our  prices  on  drum  acces- 
sorks,  mutes,  covers,  etc.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  (To.,  1504  Market  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


CONN  TRUMPET— Silver-pUted,  pcriect  con¬ 
dition,  including  Gladstone  case,  $42.50;  alw- 
King  Liberty,  silver,  new  French  case,  $37.50. 
Trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s  Musk  Center,  5238 
Oakland  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BE  A  TWIRLMAJOR— Learn  the  secrete  of 
twirling  and  spinniv  a  baton — lead  the  band, 
it’s  easy,  it’s  fun.  Complete  coarse,  wood  prac¬ 
tice  baton  included.  All  for  $3  postpaid  or  sent 
C.O.D.  in  L^nited  States.  Order  today.  Swain’s 
Musk  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


HKHIMil  IfFHg 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  pky— no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c, 
single:  two,  75c  each;  six  or  more  file  each. 
1 5c  allowed  for  old  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773, 
Monterey.  CaKf. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big.  bril¬ 
liant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  or- 
cliestra,  13th  season.) 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


I 


REEDMAKERS  (Coat) 


CABART  CL>ARINBT  and  aaxophone  reeds, 
made  o<  the  beat  seaiooed  frejus  cane.  Also 
Lefevre  and  Selmer  reeds.  Sam^  of  12  as¬ 
sorted  reeds,  $1.00.  Marcd  J.  Dandois,  3S4S 
Vinecrest  PI.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

HARD  RUBBER  REEDS  for  oboe,  musette 
and  bassoon.  P.  Geo.  Scbappert,  59  S.  Wash- 
ington  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  HANDMADE.  Mounted  on 
new  tubes.  Easy  playing.  Price,  7Sc  each. 
Special  to  dealers.  Claude  W,  Klein,  2769  N. 
13th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  easy  blowii^,  beau¬ 
tiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphony.  Guaranteed  quality,  profes¬ 
sional  model,  2  for  $1.50.  Max  Weinstein,  1113 
Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS.  Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade.  Price  $1  each 
or  3  reeds  for  $2.50.  P.  Litke,  agent  for  bas¬ 
soons,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst.  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

REED  SPECIAL — Fine  French  reeds,  reso¬ 
nant,  easy  blowing.  Clarinet  per  hnndrad,  $3.85 ; 
alto  saxophone.  $7.75.  Send  for  sample.  1^ 
Voe'a  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  reed  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lay.  Paris  Conservatory  meas¬ 
urements.  Price,  85c ;  3  for  $2.40.  Joseph 
Ruth,  3410  N.  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

REEDS  at  bargain  prices:  French,  clarinet  75c 
doxen;  Alto  saxophone,  $1.15;  Tenor,  $1.50. 
Everything  musical  since  1919.  What  do  you 
need?  Send  for  Free  list.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 
1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

OBOE  and  English  horn  reeds.  I  make  and 
guarantee  each  one.  70c  plus  your  old  tubes. 
6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elk- 

hart,  Ind. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  like 
my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to  pitch,  easy 
beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1 
each;  six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains,  Lorw 
(d>oes.  Andre  AnOraud,  3439  Clubcrest,  Cin¬ 
cinnati _ 

OBOE  and  EiwHsh  bom  reeds.  “A  reed  that 
has  everything.’’  It  plays,  it  lasts,  it’s  sanitary. 
Mounted  on  the  finest  tube  ever  made.  3  reeds 
for  $2.  Gustave  Baum,  25-31  38th  St.,  Long 

Island  City,  N.  Y. _ 

OBOE  and  English  horn  reeds,  two  for  $1.50. 
Used  Loree  Oboe,  covered  holes,  like  new.  Mar¬ 
cel  J.  Dandois,  3543  Vinecrest  PI.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. _ 

PARKINSON  bassoon  and  oboe  reeds;  guaran¬ 
teed  for  your  complete  satisfaction.  One  reed, 
$1.25 ;  three  reeds,  $3 ;  six  reeds,  $5.  Parkinson, 
900  4th  Ave..  Le  Mars.  Inwa. 

TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full 
instructioiu  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to  do 
it.  Free,  send  tbree-cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey, 
Box  773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


BANDMASTERS  ATTENTIONltl  Get 

copies  now  of  “The  Tatler”  march  as  broad¬ 
cast  by  Aug.  Schaefer  and  Herbert  Clarke’s 
bands.  Send  50  cents  (coin)  for  full  band  or 
orchestra.  Jim  Mack.  3  Walnut  Court.  Alton,  Ill. 
“SINCE  YOU  ASKED  Me  Sweetheart  to 
Forget,’’  our  standard  waltz  ballad,  35c  post- 
paicT  A  song  you’ll  enjoy  singing.  Halgerson 

and  (Chamberlain,  Whitewater,  Wis. _ 

CLOSING  OUT  on  special  arrangements. 
Sold  $2.00  each.  Five  arrangements  $2.50.  In¬ 
cludes  “After  You’ve  Gone.”  “Sylvia,”  etc. 
Chas.  Kontny,  3038  S.  Central  Pk.,  Chicago.  III. 

MUSIC  ARRANGED  for  band,  orchestra, 
voice.  Send  lead  sheet  for  free  inspection  and 
advice.  Original  music  written  for  poems.  Ed 

Chenette.  LAe  Hamilton.  Fla. _ 

HOT  SWING  '’iolin  choruses  on  D>nah,  Sweet 
Sue,  Wabash  Blues,  Who’s  Sorry  Now,  others, 
with  chords  marked,  2Sc  each.  U.  Abell,  Box 
481,  Gideon,  Mo. 


UNFORMS 


100  USED  maroon  glee  club  gowns,  fluted  with 
cream  collar,  value  new.  $8  each,  will  sell  for 
$4  each.  Lindner.  425 -S,  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York. 


UNIFORMS:  60  uniforms  consisting  of  cadet 
style  jacket,  trousers,  shako,  feather  plume. 
Royal  blue,  gold  trimmings,  juvenile  sizes.  Just 
the  thing  for  high  schoM  bugle  corps  or  band. 
Sample  uniform  and  price  forwarded  on  request. 
Adielidua  Uniform  Co.,  1122  Walnut  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  50  dark  blue  tingle  breasted  coats 
ind  overseas  caps  trimmed  in  silver  braid. 
Juvenile  sizes.  Just  the  thing  for  school  band 
or  junior  corps.  Adelphia  Uniform  Co.,  1122 
Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

UNIFORMS  1  100  Cadet  uniforms.  New  caps, 

$1.  Shakos,  $3.  Also  other  uniforms.  New  and 
used.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St.,  New  York 
City. 

FOR  SALE:  Sixty  broadcloth  capes  and  caps 
(overseas).  Royal  blue— red  lining.  Sweater 
and  white  trousers  completes  the  uniform.  John 
Caylor,  315  E.  Walnut,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE;  36  wool  worsted  black  capes — 
orange  lining — overseas  caps  to  match.  Used 
one  season.  Make  us  an  offer.  Alvin  Reimer, 
Director,  Inman,  Kan. 

40  USED  OUTFITS,  consisting  of  royal  blue 
whipcord  blouse,  white  whipcord  trousers  and 
overseas  caps — first  class  condition.  Juvenile 
sizes.  Suitable  for  boy’s  band  or  bugle  corps. 
Low  price.  Adelphia  Uniform  Co.,  1122  Walnut, 
l^iladelphia.  Pa- 

FOR  SALE:  48  semi-Hussar  style  band  uni¬ 
forms ;  highest  grade  materials;  blue  with  white 
trimmings,  red  satin  lining  on  cape;  majority  al¬ 
most  new-  excellent  bargun.  Paul  L.  Rainier, 
Public  Schools,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

OILS 

REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant 
for  trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  Super-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  25c.  Mail 
35c.  Sample  Free.  ,  Revelation  Co.,  1823M 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  Drill  Band  Maneu¬ 
vers”  will  insure  your  having  a  real  marching 
band.  Easy  but  sensational  t  Geometric  mov¬ 
ing  designs — all  letters.  Numbered  diaf|Tams. 
$1.50  postpaid.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mans¬ 
field.  Fk. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  to  the  Southern  Musician. 
Nine  issues.  Fifty  Cents.  A  magazine  serving 
the  interests  of  music  and  musicians.  One  col¬ 
umn  of  Klinic  Corner  is  worth  the  price.  No  free 
copies.  C.  E.  Norman,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

COVERS:  We  manufacture  them,  using  best 
waterproof  fleece-lined  mackintosh,  genuine  Takm 
zippen.  Violin  case  cover,  $3;  Olio,  $5.30; 
String  Bass,  $7.80.  Worth  at  least  double. 
Will  send  on  trial.  Free  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co.,  15()4  Market  St.,  Philaddphia,  Pa.  Estab¬ 
lished  1919. 

ATTENTION  1  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS, 
band  and  orchestra  directors,  music  students. 
Do  you  desire  reliable  and  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  on  questions  pertaining  to  various  phases 
of  school  music?  Do  you  want  to  know  about 
preliminary  steps  in  organizing  music  groups 
such  as  bands,  orchestra,  drum  crem,  choruses, 
etc.,  that  have  proven  successful?  How  to  raise 
money  for  maintaining  or  financing  your  depart¬ 
ment.  Practical  methods  of  producing  operettas, 
and  detailed  suggestions  regarding  sdection,  or- 
ftanization  and  direction.  A  goM  method  _  for 
individual  or  class  instruction  on  the  various 
instruments.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
that_  confront  musk  teachers  and  students.  A 
detailed  letter  will  answer  any  sint[le  question. 
Enclose  $I  to  Muskians  Information  Service, 
Dept.  C,  Alexandria,  Minn.  This  is  a  money 
bark  guarantee  if  yon  are  not  satisfied. 

MOUTHPIECE  FACING— Any  facing  dupli¬ 
cated.  One  day  service.  Facing  work  guaran¬ 
teed.  $1  each.  $10  dozen.  C.  J.  Corbit,  2008 
28th  St..  Fairvkw,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

PHOTO  GREETING  CARDS,  photo  postcards, 
100  for  $3.  Photostamp^  100  for  $1.  Applica¬ 
tion  photos,  25  for  $1.  Enlargements,  cuts,  mats. 
William  Filline,  3027  N.  Kostner.  ^icago.  III 

EXTREMELY  HIGH  NOTES  and  flexibility 
positively  assured  for  brass  players.  The  “Oven- 
trop  Method”  will  show  you  how  to  olay  them 
with  reliability  in  a  short  time.  The  author 
uses  a  range  of  over  four  octaves  in  public.  For 
those  who  can  play  slowlv  the  twdve  major 
and  the  chromatic  scale.  Price  $5.  Name  in 
strument  and  clef  desired.  Edward  Oventrop, 
5606  Wabada  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Formerly 
with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 


OLD  GLASS,  Dolls,  Stamps,  Miniatures,  Books, 
Indian  Relics,  Beadwork,  Fossils,  Minerals, 
Gems,  Covers,  Coins,  Old  West  Photos,  Weap¬ 
ons.  Catalogue  5c.  Lemley  Curio  Store,  Nortn- 

branch,  Kan. _ 

HERBERT  CLARKE  teOs  of  his  efforts  and 
triumiAs  in  order  to  become  the  world’s  greatest 
cornetist  in  his  book,  “How  I  Became  a  Cor- 
netist.”  Price  only  7Sc.  Joseph  Huber,  3413 
Wyoming  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

HAVE  YOU  SENT  fifty  cents  to  the  Southern 
Musician,  Anchorue,  Ky.,  for  nine  issues  of  that 
fine  magazine?  Do  it  now.  You  can’t  miss. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  to  the  Southern  Musician, 
Anchorage,  Ky.  Your  firs)  issue  will  be  with 
you  shortly. _ 

MOUTHPIECE  BUILT  to  suit  your  needs: 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  for  information.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naper- 

ville,  in. _ 

BE  A  TWIRLMAJOR— Learn  the  secrets  of 
twirling  and  spinning  a  baton — lead  the  band. 
It  s  easy,  it’s  fun.  Complete  course,  wood  practice 
^ton  included.  All  for  $3  postpaid  or  sent 
C.O.p.  in  United  States.  Order  today.  Swain's 
Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


GET  READY  I  Demand  for  accordionists  ex¬ 
ceeds  snppjy.  •  Start  studying  now.  To  help 
yon.  subscribe  to  The  Accordion  World,  34  East 
11th  St.,  New  York.  I5c  brings  sample  copy. 


Do  You  Need/ 

lor  die  RehecoBol  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR? 

•  Completely  new  in  design  and 
construction.  Sounding  bar  is  of  the 
highest  quedity  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  of  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  hare 
shown  this  bar  to  hare  4(X)%  longer 
'  audibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  special  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — ^hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bor  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  for  Band — 
"A"  for  Orchestra. 

Qhom.  poatpadd.  vHlh  IS  r*eilr 
aeeacripffaea. 

Sand  Your  Ordara  to  tha  Circulotlan 
Daportmant 

Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  tfichigan  Awenne 
Chicago.  Illinois 
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October,  I93S 


More  Fascinating  than  Dancing,  Tennis  or  Swimming  is 


Baton  Twir 


Thrilling  n*w  Mnsotion.  th*  gay 
and  gracaiul  art  oi  Baton  Twirling 
coptuTM  a  nation's  fancy.  Twiri- 
ing  clouos  in  OTory  schooL 
Whoro  one#  a  ainglo  twirlor  lod 
tho  bond,  a  doson  high  flung 
ipinnora  now  parado  ahoad. 
thrilling  tho  crowd  with  tho  das* 
sling  splondor  of  thoir  rhythmic 
poriormancos.  Girls,  boys,  with 
stops  prociso  and  flooding  color, 
twill,  and  throw,  and  cot^  and 
fostor  spin  to  music  of  tho  band. 


SoTMly-fiT*  MsroUod  for  twirling  inntnietion  ottor  a  domeoatrotfon  by 
IhaM  ”Drtnn  MoiornltM*'  at  S«mta  Ana.  CoUI.  Koosatb  IfoigM.  Dir. 
Sm  school  MOSICIAN.  Pobraary.  ItM. 


Why  not  glorify  your  marching  bond  with  an  adoonco  "baton 
guard"  of  snoppy  twiriois?  Put  your  Drum  Major  to  work  and  got 
ono  or  moro  of  thoso  "Official"  Spood  Spinnos  FREE. 


Spinnos  conform  to  adopted  contest  twiriing  roquiromonts.  and 
ore  positiToly  tho  finest  most  beautiful  batons  made.  Got  35  or 
moro  of  your  band  mombors  to  subscribe  to  Tho  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  ond  you  moy  hare  a  Spinno  free,  as  a  gift  including 
a  complete  Twiriing  Irutructor  and  Drum  Major's  Memual.  Only 
35  yearly  subs,  at  60c  each  (regular  quantity  rate),  and  wo 
guarantee  every  subscriber  "complete  satisiaction  or  money 
refunded".  The  greatest  music  magasine  "buy"  on  earth. 


This  remarkable  ofier.  presented  again  this  fall  by  popular 
request  has  been  the  means  of  starting  hundreds  of  twiriers 
on  the  road  to  fome.  and  through  the  regular  reading  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  school  bands  throughout  the  nation 
hare  been  improved,  soloists  have  solved  their  probleoas. 
third  and  fourth  divisioners  have  been  elevated  to  "firsts". 


Don't  delay.  This  offer  moy  be  withdrawn  at  any  lime. 
Get  started  now.  Rush  your  order  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
Get  your  batons,  not  only,  but  the  regulor  reading  oi  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  started  by  your  band  members.  It 
will  definitely  woric  wonders  for  you. 


Circulation  Dept. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL 


Don  Gray.  Has* 
tfogs.  Nobraska 
won  groat  honors 
lost  spring.  Soo 
SCHOOL  MO  Sl¬ 
ot  AM.  Oct.  1937. 


MATCHES  THE  FINEST  IN  MUSIC 
AND  MECHANICAL  PERFORMANC 

Here’s  Conn’s  answer  to  the  insistent  demand  for  a  r 
fine  wood  clarinet  at  a  moderate  price.  We  believe  it  is 
hx  the  greatest  wood  clarinet  buy  on  the  market.  Same 
sign,  bore  and  tone  hole  location  as  our  finest  wood  c 
nets  which  leading  artists  say  are  the  world’s  finest.  ] 
of  genuine,  first  grade  Grenadilla  wood,  carefully  sel 
ana  seasoned.  Hard  metal  keys  equipped  with  adjus 
pivot  screws.  Standard  Steelay  mouthpiece.  Tuned  withC 
matic  Stroboscope  and  shares  with  our  high  priced  clari 
the  most  nearly  perfect  scale  ever  developed  for  any  clari 
’This  truly  fine  instrument  is  equal  to  the  very  best 
musical  and  mechanical  performance.  The  low  price  is  n 
possible  by  standardization  on  one  model,  a  more  econ 
ical  finish  on  key  mechanism,  and  arrangement  for 
quantity  production  which  this  value  wiU  surely  de 
Here’s  the  greatest  opportunity  you’ve  ever  had  to 
a  really  fine  wood  clarinet  at  such  a  moderate  price, 
your  Conn  dealer  today  or  write  us  for  full  details. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JCtJ.,  1042  CONN  BUILDI 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


ADJUSTABLE 
PIVOT 
SCREWS  ^ 


Assure  perfect  key  adiusunent, 
pennaoeotly.  Exclusive  and  pat¬ 
ented  Coon  feature.  Can  be  run 
in  to  take  up  wear  and  run  out 
if  hinse  is  too  tight.  Locks  se¬ 
curely  in  place;  cannot  vibrate 
out  of  adjustment.  Long  bearing 
surface  insures  longer  wear. 


This  enlarged  view  shows  ramp¬ 
like  bridge  key  protector  on  which 
upper  part  of  bridge  key  rides  so 
t^t  bridge  keys  cannot  be  injured 
in  putting  clarinet  together  or  tak¬ 
ing  it  apart.  An  exclusive  Conn 
feature  available  only  on  Conn 
clarinets.  Fully  protected  by  U.  S. 

Patent  applied  for. 


NEW  BRIDGE  KEY  PROTECTOR 

Prevenh  key  damage  when  putting  Clarinet  together 


Simple  and  easy  as  as¬ 
sembling  a  jointed  fish¬ 
ily  rod.  Just  take  hold 
of  the  top  of  the  top 
joint  and  bottom  of  bot¬ 
tom  joint  and  push  to¬ 
gether  with  a  turning 
motion.  No  keys  to 
hold  down.  You  could 
do  it  blindfolded. 


As  the  clarinet  goestc^t 
gether,  the  new  Con* 
bridge  key  protector—; 
a  unique  ramp-like  de-i; 
vice  on  the  ring  of  the' 
lower  joint — raises  tht’ 
upper  part  of  the  bridggj 
key  out  of  harm’s  wawi 
Try  it  once  and  you’lt| 
never  want  to  be 
without  it. 


CLOSE-UP 
^1  SHOWING 
BRIDGE  KEY 
PROTECTOR 
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